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THK    LIJNCULJN  AJNUiUSTKlT 


j,  PRESIDENT'S    FAMILY    PROMINENT  IN 

}  PENNSYLVANIA  RECORDS. 

'.  .  I 

I  . 

Reading,  Penn.,  March  10  (Special).— Probably 
nowhere  in  the  United  States  Is  so  much  per- 
sonal interest  taken  in  the  yearly  birthday  cele- 
bration of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  in  Reading 
and  Berlts  County,  because  in  this  vicinity  are 
some  tangible  reminders  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
Martyr  President.  The  schools  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  many  children  know 
the  story  by  heart.  In  this  neighborhood  live  a 
large  number  of  the  Lincolns— the  Pennsylvania 
branch  of  the  family.  They  are  generally  pros- 
perous people.  The  male  members  greatly  re- 
semble the  famous  President. 

In  Reading,  among  a  lot  of  ancient,  musty  and 
almost  forgotten  records  stored  away  In  the 
courthouse,  are  many  interesting  facts  relating 
to  the  Lincolns.  The  townships  of  Oley,  Amity 
and  Exeter  are  all  contiguous,  and  were  mainly 
settled  by  Quakers  and  Swedes.  In  the  early 
records  of  all  three  of  these  the  name  Lincoln 
appears.  They  are  among  the  oldest  townships 
in  the  county:  so  old,  in  fact,  that  some  of  their 
records,  antedating  the  Berks,  are  now  in  Phila- 
delphia. Berks -was  created  out  of  Philadelphia, 
Chester  and  Lancaster  in  1752.  The  first  town- 
ship erected  in  thie  district  now  comprised  within 
the  county  was  Ajnlty,  out  of  which  Exeter  was 
created.  The  list  of  its  taxpayers  for  1734  con- 
tains thirty-seven  names,  the  first  of  the  list 
being  Mordecal  Lincoln,  wlio  paid  quit  rent  on 
five  hundred  acres.  This  was  the  President's 
great-great-grandfather. 

One  thing'not  known  by  many  people  is  that 
an  Abraham  Lincoln  was  prominent  In  that  sec- 
tion in  and  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  Down 
the  turnpike,  eight  miles  below  Reading,  Is  the 
old  home  of  the  forefathers  of  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The  birthplace  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer  of 
Kentucky,  is  a  short  distance  away.  The  house 
is  still  standing.  Here  he  was  born  on  October 
22,  1733.  The  buildings  are  half  a  mile  apart. 
The  Boones  and  Lincolns  In  those  days  were  on 
the  most  intimate  terms.  They  came  from 
Exeter,  England,  and  the  township  where  these 
old  structures  are  located  is  called  Exeter.  They 
were  Quakers,  and  generations  of  them  are 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  old  Friends' 
Meeting  House.  This  historic  Quaker  building 
is  located  about  one  mile  from  the  village  of 
Stonersville,  this  county,  and  regular  meetings 
are  still  held  within  Its  walls. 

CHANGES    IN  RESIDENCE. 

All  that  Is  generally  known  of  the  ancestors  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  shows  that  they  emigrated  to 
Massachusetts,  then  to  New-Jersey  and  after- 
ward to  Berks  County.  From  here  they  moved 
to  Rockingham  County,  "Va.,  and  finally  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  the  President  was  born.  An  in- 
vestigation proves,  too,  that  the  Lincolns  were 
not  always  poor,  but  that  some  of  them  were 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  communities  In 
which  they  lived. 

The  first  Abraham  Lincoln  was  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  Berks  County  before  and  during 
the  Revolution.  He  lived  here  all  his  life.  He 
served  as  a  Commissioner  of  Berks  County  for 
a  number  of  terms,  and  on  March  21,  1777,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  sub-lleutenants  of  the 
county.  In  that  ofHce  he  was  active  In  raising 
troops  and  fOrwardlng^  supplies  to  th«  Conti- 
nental Army,  and  was  frequently  complimented 
from  headquarters  for  his  zeal  and  ability.  He  j 
was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lifrglslatura 
in  1782,  became  a  delegate  to  the  Pennsylvania 
nnnvBHtlon  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of 


P  the  United  States,  and  be  wa^^membe^^he 
I'  Constitutional  Convention  In  1787.  He  undoubt- 
r  ediy  showed  that  common  sense  which  has  al- 
i  ways  been  such  a  prominent  characteristic  of 
[,  the  Lincoln  family  In  their  later  days. 
I  However,  this  Abraham  Lincoln  Is  not  In  a 
•  direct  line  of  the  President's  ancestors,  as  has 
'  been  supposed  by  many.  It  Is  reasonable  to  sup- 
;  pose  that  when  the  President's  parents  came  to 
choose  a  name  for  their  son  born  In  their  Ken- 

■  tucky  home,  then  on  the  frontiers  of  clvlllza- 
r  tlon.  they  turned  to  his  Pennsylvania  kinsman, 

then  dead,  and  called  him  Abraham,  that  the 
good,  old  fashioned  name  might  not  die  out  in 
the  Lincoln  family. 

MORDECAI  LINCOLN. 

■  .     The  first  member  of  the  family  to  locate  In 

Berks  was  Mordecal  Lincoln.  This  was  about 
1725.  He  built  a  stone  house  In  the  southeastern 
corner  of  his  land.  In  a  gorge  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  creek  flows.  The  house  remains  un- 
disturbed, with  the  exception  of  an  addition 
which  was  built  about  1800.  Mordecal's  name 
appears  in  connection  with  the  laying  out  of 
one  of  the  first  roads  in  Oley  Township.  In  1735 

;   a  petition  was  presented  to  the  March  sessions 

i  of  the  court  in  Philadelphia  (Berks  County  hav- 
ing not  yet  been  established),  asking  for  the 
laying  out  of  an  extension  to  the  Tulpehocken 

:  road,  which  had  been  laid  out  seven  or  eight 
years  previous.   Among  those  appointed  to  lay 

;,  out  this  road  was  Mordecal  Lincoln.  The  thor- 
ougjrfara  Is  substantially  the  present  beauifful 

,  highway  extending  from  Reading  through  the 
villages    of  Jacksonwald    and    Stonersville  to 

■  Amityville,  passing  through  the  historic  Oley 
f  Valley 

Mordecal  Lincoln  died  before  he  was  sixty- 
five  years  old,  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 
jard  adjoining  the  Exeter  Meeting  House.  At 
;  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  only  two  children, 
Mordecal    and    Thomas,    but    more    than  six 
months  after  the  fatlier's  death  a  posthumous 
son  was  born  and  named  Abraham,  who  be- 
i    came    distinguished   in    the   annals   of  Berks. 
The  property  of  Mordecal.  the  elder,  was  equally 
divided    among   the   three   children.  Mordecal, 
jr.,  alyo  died  in  Exeter,  and  was  burled  in  the 
Quaker  churchyard  of  that  place.    His  son  John, 
President  Lincoln's  great-grandfather,  emigrated 
from  Berks  County  to  Virginia,  where  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  was  the  father  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, was  born.    Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  fam- 
,  ily  (Thomas  then  being  about  two  years  old) 
moved    from    Virginia   about    1780   to  Hardin 

■  County,  Ky.  Thomas  Lincoln  afterward  mar- 
ried Nancy  Hanks,  who  was  descended  from  a 
family  which  also  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania, 
first  to  Virginia  and  then  to  Kentucky.  Thomas 
Lincoln  and   Nancy   Hanks  Lincoln  were  the 

,  parents  of  President  Lincoln. 

A    DESCENDANT  LIVING 

a. 

To-day  there  is  another  Abraham  Lincoln  liv- 

■  Ing  at  Churchtown,  Lancaster  County,  two 
miles  from  the  Berks  County  line.    He  is  over 

■  ninety  years  of  age,  and  in  many  respects  re- 
'.  sembles  the  President.    Abraham  Lincoln,  the 

posthumous  son  of  the  elder  Mordecal,  was  the 
first  known  Lincoln  by  the  name  of  Abraham. 

;  The  latter,  who  was  so  prominent  In  the  early 

'  political  history  of  Berks,  was  the  grandfather 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  now  living  near 
Churchtown.  His  son,  James,  was  the  father 
of  the  living  Abraham  Lincoln.    James  Lincoln 

,  moved  to  Lancaster  County  shortly  after  the 

'  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He,  like  all 
the  old  Lincolns,  was  a  farmer.    Pie  died  at  the 

'.  age  of  ninety-four  years,  and  was  buried  at 
Morgantown,  this  county.    Abraham  Lincoln,  of 

;  Churchtown,  never  saw  the  Prefildent.  The  lat- 
ter has  never  held  any  public  office.    He  is  a 

:iifi;epubllcan,  and  takes  an  acth  e  interest  in  pub- 


None  of  the  Llncolns  had  many  children,  and 
they  were  nearly  all  named  after  some  member 
of  a  previous  generation.  The  Mordecais,  Abra- 
hams, Johns  and  Elizabeths  were  not  allowed  to 
pass  out  of  existence.  New  names  were  rarely 
given  to  the  children.  An  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  the  female  members  of  the  family  died 
unmarried.  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Churchtown, 
lives  on  a  finely  kept  farm  of  one  hundred  acres. 
His  home  is  a  handsome  structure  and  In  excel- 
lent repair.  There  is  a  lane  passing  by  the 
-»-'^se  which  is  studded  on  both  sides  with  regu- 
lar rowB  of  tall  and  nicely  trimmed  poplar  trees. 
The  garden  Is  one  of  those  old  fashioned  onea  in 
which  the  walks  are  lined  with  elegantly  shaped 
rows  of  boxwood.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  a 
farmer  all  his  life,  and  always  loved  his  voca- 
tion. He  Is  spending  the  evening  of  his  life  In 
well  earned  retirement. 

Almost  within  hailing  distance  of  the  Lincoln 
homestead  In  Exeter  lived  another  family  the 
descendants  of  which  were  also  destined  to  play 
an  Important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  was  the  Hanks  family,  from  which 
Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of  the  President,  was 
directly  descended.  The  precise  name  of  the  head 
of  the, Hanks  family  Is  uncertain,  but  It  Is  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  been  John.  Tradition 
says  that  Nancy  Hanks  was  born  In  Virginia. 
Through  five  successive  generations  of  the  Lln- 
colns, beginning  with  Mordecal,  the  original  set- 
tler In  Berks  County,  there  were  at  least  three 
Mordecais,  three  Abrahams,  four  Johns  and  four 
Thomases.  The  most  Intimate  association  ex- 
isted among  the  Lincoln,  Boone  and  Hanks 
families.  The  IJncolns  and  the  Boones  were 
closely  relatCfi  by  many  Intermarriages  In  Berks. 


John  Lincoln,  President's  Great- 
grandfather, Emigrated  to  Vir- 
ginia Abqut  1765. 


COUSIN  HAS  THE  HOMESTEAD 


Richard  G.  Lincoln  Strongly  Re- 
sembles the  Martyr — Cleared 
Up  Berks  History. 


Special  Diispalch  to  "The  Press." 

Reading,  Pa.,  Feb.  12.— Lincoln's  Birth- 
day observances  were  general  toda.y  and 
patriotic  programs  wero  rendered  in  the 
schools  of  the  city  and  county,  this  be- 
ing the  home  of  Lincoln's  ancestors. 
John  Lincoln,  the  Priisident's  great- 
grandfather, emigrated  from  Amity 
Township  to  Virginia  about  1765.  J<^n's 
father,  Mordecai,  was  the  first  settler 
of  the  name  in  this  county,  and  his  orig- 
inal homestead  here  is  slill  owned  by 
Richard  G.  Lincoln,  of  Heading,  it 
cousin  of  the  martyr,  to  whom  he  bears 
a  strong  resemblance.  Two  other  eons 
of  Mordecai  attained  positions  of  prom- 
inence in  the  county,  Thomas  becoming 
Sheriff,  and  Abraham,  who  was  a  post- 
humous son,  county  commissioner  and 
Assemblyman.  Besides  Kichard  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  other  Lincolna  in 
this  city  and  county  who  are  related 
to  the  President's  family. 

The  migrations  of  the  Lincoln  family 


in  which  Berks  County  figured  have 
been  almost  circular  in  form,  ending 
in  New  England,  where  they  began.  The 
earliest  trace  of  the  Lincolna  in  America 
dates  back  to  1637 — seventeen  years 
I  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on 
I  Plymouth  P^ock,  when  Samuel  Lincoln, 
a  young  man  of  eighteen,  a  "servant" 
in  the  family  of  Francis  Lawes,  emi- 
grated to  Massachusetts.  The  Presi- 
dent's son,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  late  Secre- 
tary of  War  ■and  Minister  to  England, 
although  long  a  resident  of  Illinois,  now 
resides  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year  in  New  Hampshire,  not  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  spot  in  New 
England'  where  his  emigrant  ancestor, 
Samuel  Lincoln,  settled  in  1637—282 
years  ago. 

As  early  aa  September  14.  1714,  Mor- 
decai Lincoln,  son  of  Samuel,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  will  o?  Captain  John 
Bowne,  a  merchant  of  Middletown,  N. 
J.  Lincoln,  born  in  Boston,  was  then 
living  there  and  married  to  a  Jersey 
girl,  Hannah  Saltan  Later  he  moved 
to  Chester  County,  in  tliis  State.  His 
son  of  the  same  name  lived  for  many 
years  in  Berks  County,  and  then,  ob- 
sessed by  the  Lincoln  passion  for 
change,  emigrated  to  western  Penns.vl- 
vania,  settling  in  Fayette  County,  where 
he  died  in  1812.  The  other  sons  were 
Thomas  and  Abraham,  referred  to  above, 
and  John. 

The  earliest  mention  of  John  Lincoln 
encountered  in  the  Pennsylvania  arcli- 
tves  is  found  in  tlie  proprietai-y  grant 
'  of  June  1'8,  1746,  whereby  he  came  into 
possession  of  a  tract  of  land  embrac- 
ing fifty  or  riiore  acres  in  Berks  County. 
He  was  a  weaver  by  trade  and  had 
previously  lived  in  Lancaster  County. 
He  resided  in  Amity  Township,  Berli.s 
County,  apparently  single  for  some 
jears.  Later  he  married,  Rebecca  being 
tlie  Christian  name  of  his  wife.  His 
name  disappears  from  tlie  Berks  County 
recoi-ds  about  176u.  Then  it  was  tliat 
the  roving  fever  which  dominated  t!;t 
impulses  of  so  many  Lincolus  took  pos- 
session of  and  mastered  him.  He  pack- 
ed up  his  belongings  and  wended  his 
Uay  southwestward. 

By  deed  dated  June  21,  1768,  on  file 
in  the  Recorder's  office,  .Staunton,  coun- 
ty .scat  of  Augusta  County,  Va.,  John 
Lincoln  came  into  possession  of  a  tract 
of  600  acres  on  Liavillc  Creek.  His 
Wanderings  were  ended  with  his  set- 
tlement in  Virginia,  where  he  lived  and 
died.  His  son,  Abraham,  the  President's 
grandfather,  was  for  a  time  a  resident 
of  Virginia,  and  a  landowner  there. 


PUBLIC  INVITED  TO  LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL  CEREMONY  TODAY 


Men  and  women  of  Pittsburgh  will 
gather  in  Memorial  Hall,  Fifth  Ave. 
and  Bigelow  Blvd.,  at  2:30  p.  m.  to- 
day to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

"This"  Tweraony  has  been  arranged 
with  the  co-operation  and  assist- 
ance of  several  of  the  most  prom- 
inent ministers  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  program  will  be  one  of  a  semi- 
religious  and  semi-patriotic  char- 
acter. No  admission  will  be  charged, 
no  collection  taken  and  the  gen- 
eral public  is  cordially  invited  to 
attend. 

Judge  Charles  Edward  Bull,  the 
hving  double  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  Louise  Dorgan,  who  is  equally 
like  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  will  have 
a  prominent  part  in  the  program 
and  will  present  Judge  Bull's  origi- 
nal playlet,  "The  Heart  of  Lin- 
coln.' Judge  Bull  also  will  relate  a 
number  of  Lincoln  anecdotes  and 
stories  after  the  manner  of  "Honest 
Abe,"  and  Miss  Rorgan  will  contri- 
bute to  the  interest  and  enjoyment 
of  the  occasion  with  several  appro- 
priate piano  and  vocal  selections. 

During  the  past  week  this  noted 
pair  of  impersonators  has  been 
making  appearances  in  the  public 
schools  of  Pittsburgh  with  the  result 
that  a  profound  impression,  as  well 


as  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  very  human  Lincoln,  has  been 
implanted  in  the  minds  and  memo- 
ries of  thousands  of  Pittsburgh  boys 
and  girls. 

Opportunity  Requested. 

It  was  in  response  to  innumerable 
requests  that  today's  program  was 
arranged  in  order  to  give  the  parents 
of  these  children  and  others  inter- 
ested the  opportunity  to  see  and 
hear  this  remarkable  man. 

Judge  Bull  and  Mj.ss  Doi'gan  are 
in  Pittsburgh  under  the  auspices  of 
The  Press  and  in  connection  with 
the  Lincoln  Essay  Contest  which  is 
now  in  progress.  They  will  remain 
on  this  engagement  until  Wednes- 
day night,  Lincolun's  birthday, 
which  time  also  is  the  deadline  in 
the  Essay  Contest. 

Among  the  ministers  who  will  as- 
sist in  today's  program  will  be  Dr. 
Clarence  Edward  Macartney  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  John 
Ray  Ewers  of  the  East  End  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  Dr.  Albert  E.  Day 
of  Christ  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Appropriate  musical  se- 
lections will  be  presented  by  the 
Swyers  Family  of  Oakland  and  the 
G.  A.  R.  will  be  represented  on  the 
platform. 

Al  Itogether  a  mo<:^  *nti?resting  and 


impressive  program  is  assured,  all 
in  the  proper  atmosphere  of  the 
Sabbath  and  consistent  with  the  ap- 
proach of  Lincoln's  bii-thday  and  its 
patriotic  significance. 

While  the  arrangements  were  no' 
started  until  Friday  noon,  a  splen 
did  spirit  of  enthusiastic  co-opera- 
tion has  responded  to  the  plan,  the 
event  is  to  be  announced  in  many 
churches  of  the  county  this  morning 
and  a  large  audience  is  certain  to 
participate  in  an  appropriate  cere- 
mony dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  nation's  noblest  char- 
acters. 

Judge  Bull's  program  of  public  ap- 
pearances tomorrow  is  as  follows: 
9  a.  m.,  Cathedral  High  School; 
10:30  a.  m.,  Sacred  Heart  High;  1:05 
p.  m..  Corpus  Christi;  2:20  p.  m.. 
Holy  Rosary,  and  in  the  evening  he 
and  Miss  Dorgan  will  be  honor 
guests  at  a  dinner  and  meeting  of 
the  Congress  of  Women's  Clubs.  A 
similar  program  will  be  followed 
Tuesday  and  in  the  evening  the  im- 
personators will  be  guests  at  the 
Principals'  Club  dinner  in  Kauf- 
mann's. 

Further  details  of  the  Es^ay  Coiy- 
test,  together  with  rules  and  entry 
blank,  will  be  found  on  the  scl)6oI 
page  of  today's  Press.         j_  y 
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Dear  Dr.  Vfarren: 

Qu©ting  from    "Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  Constitution  1787-1788" 
edited  by  John  Bach  Monaster  and  Frederick  D  Stone,  Historical  Society  of  Penn,,  1888: 

"Lincoln,  Abraham,  of  Berks  county,  the  son  of  Mordeoai 
and  Mary  Lincoln,  was  born  in  1736  in  Ajnity  Township,  Phila- 
delphia, subsequently  Berks  County,  Pa,  His  father  who  died  in 
May  of  that  year,  a  few  months  before  the  birth  of  Abraham, 
was  the  ancestor  of  President  Lincoln,  '^he  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  brought  up  on  the  paternal  farm.  He  received  a 
fair  education,  and  became  quite  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
his  native  county.  Prior  to  the  ^^evolution  ho  served  as 
county  commissioner,  continuintr,  in  office  dxirini?;  the  greater 
part  of  the  struggle  for  independence.  He  -was  an  active  patriot, 
and  was  ap-pointed  one  of  the  sub-lieutenants  of  the  county 
^Wch  21  1777,  He  served  in  the  General  Assembly  from  1782  to 
1786,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Pa,  Convention  to  ratify  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  1787,  Hq  did  not  sign  the  ratification. 
Under  the  Act  of  14th  of  March  1784  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Coimnis  si  oners  of  Fisheries,  ^e  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1789-90,  and  appears  to  havebeen  a 
man  of  much  influence  in  that  body.  He  died  at  his  residence 
in  Exeter  Toiflmship,  <Jan  31  1806,  in  his  70th  year.  He  married, 
in  1761,  Anne  Boone,  daughter  of  James  Boone  and  Mary  Foulke, 
She  was  a  full  cousin  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone,  of  ^entuckj^.  The 
Boones  were  Quankers,  the  Lincoln s  were  Congregationalists , 
Hence  it  appear  s  by  the  records    of  Exeter  Meeting,  Oct  27  1761, 
that  Anne  Boone  *  condones"  her  marriage  for  marrying  one  not  a 
member  of  the  Society," 

C  M  L  Wiseman,  in  his  "Pioneer  Period  and  Pioneer  People  of  Fairfield  Covinty,  Ohio," 
Columbus  Ohio  19©1,  says:  "The  ancestry  of  Samuel  Tallmsn  (Fairfield  County)  is  of 
interest,  ^e  and  his  father  were  born  in  Berks  County,  Pa,  His  father  and  grandfather, 
William  Mailman  (bom  in  Rhode  Island)  moving  to  Virginia  (Rockingham  County)  during  the 
time  of  our  national  struggle  for  independence.  The  son  was  a  member  of  Armand's  Corps  as 
part  of  his  military  service.  It  was  in  Virginia  that  Samuel  'i'allman  grew  to  manhood. 
His  grandmother  was  Ann  Lincoln,  sister  of  ^ohn  Lincoln,  great-grandfather  of  the  late 
president  of  the  ^nited  ^tates,  Abraham  Hncoln,  His  mother  Dinah  Boone  vm.s  cousin  to  the 
famous  Daniel  Boone,"      Vice-President  Brandt  was  born  and  reared  in  Fairfield  County 
and  recalls  that  Samuel  Tallman  and  his  "tall"  brothers  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
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Washington  the  Directing  Spirit  Which  Achieved  Independ- 
ence, The  Constitution,  Union  of  Colonies 
and  the  Republic 

Valley  Forge  Protected  Valuable  Storehouses  in  Reading  —  Coming 
Of  the  Hessians  a  Dark  Period 


George  Washington!  A  great  world 
drama  headed  by  the  "noblest  figure 
that  ever  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a 
nation's  life,"  and  the  birth  of  that 
nation,  "conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  equal,"  passes  before  our  eyes  in 
rapid  review  at  the  repetition  of  that 
name — George  Washington.  And  as  a 
vision  we  see 

The  brave  Continentals 

In    their    ragged  regimentals, 

Yielding  not. 

Born  under  the  British  flag,  he  be- 
came the  first  citizen  of  the  world  and 
the  greatest  of  all  great  Americans, 
both  as  Soldier  and  Statesman. 

A  leader  of  13  feeble  colonies,  amidst 
want,  poverty  and  misfortxme,  without 
Army  and  Navy,  without  an  established 
government,  without  revenue  and 
without  munitions  he  defeated  the  vet- 
eran armies  of  a  proud,  powerful  and 
vindictive  enemy.  Alone  supported  by 
the  pervading  sentiment  of  liberty  they 
became  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

As  master  spirit  of  the  Revolution  he 
bore  on  his  heart  the  weight  of  all. 
His  military  successes  were  more  solid 
than  brilliant.  His  conduct  was  regu- 
lated rather  by  judgment  than  en- 
thusiasm. In  triumph  and  in  adversity 
he  was  always  serene;  mild  and  pru- 
dent; human  and  humane,  and  ever 
devoted  to  the  exercise  of  civic  and 
patriotic  virtues. 

One  of  the  Immortals. 

A  many  sided  and  purposeful  man, 
he  was  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  was  practical  rather  than  aggres- 
sive. His  was  a  fascinating  life  of 
romance  and  adventure.  To  the  aston 
ishment  of  the  world,  the  colonies 
under  his  leadership,  pledging  their 
lives,  liberties  and  fortunes  accom- 
plished their  emancioation. 

He  led  in  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, became  our  first  President,  in- 
dignantly repudiated  the  suggestion  to 
continue  as  dictator  or  monarch  of  the 
nation  and  retired  to  private  life — the 
most  striking  example  of  a  truly  great 
man  in  all  modem  history.  And  thus 
the  Virginia  planter  became  one  of  the 
world's  immortals,  truly  building  "a 
nation  out  of  chaos." 

It  is  glorious  to  contemplate  that  our 
Dwn  county  of  Berks  had  no  mean 
place  in  the  movement  which  meant 
revolution  and  independence. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  his  birth  probably 
has  affected  the  destiny  of  more  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race  than  any  other 
single  occurrence  since  the  advent  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Former  President 
Coolidge  has  well  stated  Washington's 
place  in  history  when  he  recently 
UTote:   "He  was  the   directing  spirit 


without  which  there  would  have  been 
no  independence,  no  Union,  no  Con- 
stitution, and  no  Republic." 

Berks'  Contribution. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  recount  the 
story  of  his  life.  It  has  been  told  in 
10,000  different  books  and  will  be  re- 
peated all  of  this  year  many  times. 

Rather  let  us  begin  nearer  home  and 
present  a  recital  as  to  what  Berks 
county  contributed  to  make  the  Revo- 
lution a  success.  Over  7,500  of  i1s 
citizens  enlisted  in  the  cause,  according 
to  an  examination  of  the  enlistments 
and  re-enlistments  from  which  a  care- 
ful estimate  has  been  made.  This  record 
indicates  the  proud  place  occupied  by 
the  pioneers  in  the  dark  days  before 
this  became  a  nation.  It  makes  us  feel 
that  they  acted  well  their  part.  It  ac- 
claims them  as  men  worthy  to  follow 
the  great  Washington.  It  shows  that 
they  were  of  that  stern  stuff  out  of 
which  heroes  are  made.  They  were 
wilUng  to  sacrifice  their  all.  "They 
seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  statel" 
line:  "Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  those  who 
prefer  death  to  slavery." 

Meaning  of  Patriotism. 

They  showed  us  the  true  meaning 
of  patriotism  and  duty,  self-denial  and 
manliness,  when  spurred  on  by  a  great 
and  ardent  hope.  They  taught  us  what 
it  is  to  be  men  and  disclosed  to  the 
world  the  possibilities  of  human  nature 
at  its  best. 

They  too,  subscribed  to  the  doctrine 
that  "all  men  are  born  free  and  equal." 

They,  too,  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  proposition  that  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

They,  too,  were  willing  to  pledge 
their  lives,  their  meager  fortunes  and 
their  sacred  honor. 

They,  too,  agreed  that  the  situation 
was  as  described  by  John  Adams,  "Sink 
or  swim;  survive  or  prrish." 

Berks  county  was  not  a  province  far 
removed  from  the  scene  of  operations, 
but  it  was  part  of  the  territory  which 
struck  for  independence.  Reading  was 
the  center  of  the  turmoil  in  this  region 
incident  to  war  preparations  and  war 
activities. 

Berks'   Notable  Record. 

If  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace 
and  industry  has  given  Reading  and 
Berks  county  a  widespread  reputation— 
and  war  is  to  be  deplored — their  mili- 
tary record  has  been  notable.  Their 
colonial  soldiers  assisted  King  George's 
British  veterans  to  wrest  Canada  from 
the  control  of  France  and  later  they 
were  lined  up  similarly  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War.    Twenty  years  later 


troops  from  Reading  and  Berks  county 
opposed  the  British  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  aided  in  that  victory,  the 
glad  tidings  of  which  were  proclaimed 
by  our  own  Berks  county  liberty  bell 
in  Reading's  first  Court  House. 

A  Change  Over  Night. 

The  long  and  tedious  march  of  Capt. 
George  Nagle  and  his  Berks  county 
riflemen,  from  Reading  to  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  to  join  General  Washington 
when  he  took  command  of  the  Colonial 
troops  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  very  first  to  arrive  there,  is  a 
brilliant  chapter  in  our  local  military 
history. 

The  British  yoke  was  not  easily 
thrown  off.  Great  Britain  treated  the 
pleadings  and  threats  as  the  symptoms 
of  arrogant  rebellion  and  sent  an  armv 
overseas.  The  appearance  of  the 
British  Red  Coats  in  Boston  set  a  match 
to  the  powder  keg  and  the  explosion 
followed.  As  early  as  July  2,  1774,  a 
meeting  held  in  Reading  passed  this 
declaration: 

While  the  inhabitants  of  this  County  do 
owe  and  will  pay  due  allegiance  to  our 
rightful  sovereign,  King  George  the  Third, 
yet  the  powers  now  attempted  to  be  put 
into  execution  by  the  British  Parliament 
are  fundamentally  wrong  and  cannot  be 
admitted  without  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  liberties  of  America.  The  Boston  port 
bill  is  tyrannical  and  unjust  in  the  ex- 
treme and  the  measures  pursued  against 
Bciston  are  Intended  to  operate  equally 
against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  other 
Colonies. 

Public  sentiment  that  the  people  still 
owed  some  allegiance  to  the  British 
King  changed  almost  over  night. 

Acts  Unjust  to  Colonies. 

The  Colonies  were  disturbed  by  acts 
passed  by  Parliament  for  the  regula- 
tion of  American  commerce.  These  re- 
quired that  the  trade  should  be  car- 
ried in  English  ships;  that  certain  goods 
should  be  sent  to  England  before  go- 
ing to  other  countrie:  and  that  no 
goods  could  enter  from  other  European 
countries  without  going  to  England. 
These  acts  were  meant  to  build  up  the 
trade  of  England.  They  were  not  re- 
garded as  always  beneficial  to  the 
Colonies,  but  as  grossly  unjust. 

These  laws  discouraged  manxifactur- 
ing  in  the  Colonies.  There  were  hat- 
ters in  Reading,  but  the  trade  was  only 
local,  as  hats  could  not  be  sold  even  in 
nearby  States,  without  being  sent  to 
England.  The  Colonists  were  permitted 
to  turn  out  pig  iron  and  at  an  early 
date  it  was  made  in  Manatawny,  this 
county. 

Gun  factories  along  the  Wyomissing 
Creek,  west  of  Reading,  though  for- 
bidden, were  operated.    These  plants, 


during  the  Revolution,  made  the 
weapons  which  did  service  against  the 
British. 

Founded  in  Berks. 

It  is  a  fact  which  can  be  reverted  to 
by  every  citizen  of  Berks  that  the  great 
iron  industry  of  Pennsylvania  was 
founded  on  her  soil,  and  brought  into 
permanent  development  by  her  enter- 
prising people,  but  before  the  Revo- 
lution the  market  was  restricted  be- 
cause of  oppressive  English  laws,  since 
the  Colonists  were  not  allowed  to  make 
a  finer  grade  than  the  crude  iron. 

It  has  well  been  said  that  the  Schuyl- 
kill Valley  iron  furnaces  hatched  the 
first  rebels  in  Pennsylvania. 

Many  years  before  the  Liberty  Bell 
rang  its  world  message  in  1776  the  iron 
men  of  this  State  tried  to  sell  some  of 
their  product  in  London. 

Parliament  put  its  foot  down  and 
said:  "You  may  buy  iron  from  Eng- 
land, but  you  may  not  sell  iron  in 
England,  even  though  you  are  subjects 
of  England." 

So  it  was  that  these  iron  masters 
were  among  the  leaders  in  the  agita- 
tion which  resulted  in  separation  from 
England. 

In  the  meantime  Berks  county's 
population  was  rapidly  increasing.  Set- 
tlers were  building  their  cabins  in  the 
wilderness  all  over  what  is  now  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  They  represented  a 
sturdy  manhood,  which  was  destined  to 
rear  a  magnificent  Commonwealth  and 
a  great  nation.  Their  outdoor  life  gave 
them  a  new  sense  of  freedom.  They 
began  to  believe  they  were  the  masters 
of  their  own  destiny. 

The  dreadful  Winter  at  Valley  Forge, 
in  a  nearby  coimty,  was  not  many 
years  away.  Imperishable  history  was 
written  there.  A  new  day  began  to 
dawn. 

A  Nation  Is  Born. 

All  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  settlers 
were  entertaining  thoughts  of  liberty 
and  freedom,  justice  and  equality. 
From  these  sprang  the  Revolution.  It 
was  put  into  effect.  A  republic  was 
bom.  It  has  resulted  in  the  instability 
of  thrones  all  over  the  world.  Many 
have  toppled  to  their  doom  since  the 
life  of  America  arose  regenerate  and 
free  under  Washington. 

In  all  this  the  early  Berks  Colonists 
participated.  It  never  occurred  to  them 
that  they  were  nation  builders.  They 
never  dreamed  of  the  great  ends  their 
descendants  would  achieve.  They 
hoped  and  struggled,  and  had  great 
faith,  but  the  future  to  them  was  a 
closed  book.  And  now  their  souls  go 
marching  on. 

In  Colonial  days,  it  matters  little 
when;  in  Berks  county,  it  matters  little 
where,  a  settler  was  carving  out  for 
himself  a  rude  home  in  the  wilderness. 
The  sun  that  sent  its  rays  through  the 
tree  tops  was  to  him  the  beacon  light 
of  liberty.  The  glistening  moon  was 
the  promise  of  a  new  day.  Romance 
and  adventure  were  at  his  door. 

Thoughtful  in  Solitude. 

He  read  no  poetry,  he  lived  it.  The 
Bible  was  to  him  the  chart  of  his  life. 
The  grace  of  God  was  in  his  soul,  the 
fear  of  hell  was  in  his  heart,  but  he 
kept  his  rifle  by  his  side.  Nature,  ever 
elusive,  and  reluctant  to  give  up  its 
secrets,  surroimded  him  on  every  side. 
A  savage  foe  skulked  in  the  woods  be- 


yond. His  lonely  life  made  him 
thoughtful.  Solitude  ever  leads  to 
contemplation.  He  had  his  day  dreams, 
but  he  confided  them  to  few.  He  had 
a  vision  ot  a  new  Commonwealth  in 
this  land  of  mystery.  He  saw  a  popu- 
lation of  millions — a  sturdy  people  who 
in  the  language  of  William  Penn  would 
plant  "the  seeds  of  a  new  nation;"  and 
enjoy  representative  and  constitutional 
government.  The  idea  was  almost  too 
big  to  be  entertained,  yet  once  put  into 
efiect  it  was  mighty  in  its  conse- 
quences. He  confided  to  others  who 
likewise  felt  the  hand  of  the  foreign 
oppressor. 

Newspapers  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween in  this  new  country.  Occasion- 
ally they  saw  a  copy  of  Benjamin 
i<'ranklin's  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia.  In  this  paper 
they  read  that  pioneers  in  other  States 
were  agitated.  Massachusetts  settlers 
were  restless.  The  same  was  the  case 
in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas. 

Demand  a  New  Order. 

Those  in  New  York  asked  for  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  demands  of  the 
newcomers  spread.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
public  sentiment  which  induced 
Benjamin  Franklin  to  suggest  a  con- 
federation of  States  at  the  famous 
Colonial  conference  in  Albany  in  1754. 
In  this  he  was  strongly  supported  by 
our  own  Conrad  Weiser.  But  the  time 
was  not  yet  ripe.  It  was  destined  that 
the  people  would  have  to  pass  through 
many  hardships  and  tribulations  and 
years  of  suffering  before  the  con- 
summation of  their  dreams. 

All  along  the  Seaboard  Colonies  there 
was  an  uprising  of  the  human  intellect 
against  the  exactions  of  kingly  power. 
These  pioneers  recalled  how  they  and 
their  ancestors  had  been  oppressed  by 
cruel  taskmasters,  heartless  kings  and 
merciless  tyrants.  They  remembered 
all  the  ghastly  horrors  of  indescribable 
scenes  of  one  of  the  most  destructive 
old  world  wars  in  history. 

It  is  a  bloody  story.  They  saw  the 
devastated  countryside,  the  burning 
homes,  the  frenzied  and  fleeing  inhabi- 
tants, plunder,  death  and  destruction 
everywhere;  hunger,  violence  and  suf- 
fering on  all  sides.  They  seemed  to 
hear  the  wail  of  widows  and  orphans, 
with  towns  and  villages  laid  in  ashes; 
generous  fields  and  fair  forests  blasted 
as  if  by  an  earthquake,  while  poverty 
and  hardship  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  contending  armies. 

In  due  time  the  gentlemen  in  pow- 
dered wigs,  shad  bellied  coats,  knee 
breeches  and  buckled  shoes,  represent- 
ing all  the  Colonies,  met  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  most  momentous  gathering 
the  world  ever  knew.  The  instruments 
working  to  the  freedom  of  the  world 
were  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  American  Revolution — events 
which  shattered  the  then  existing  polit- 
ical system  of  Europe. 

The  Momentous  Hour. 

Colonial  leaders  well  knew  that  the 
Revolution  was  not  an  accidental  occur- 
rence. They  well  knew  that  it  was  not 
caused  by  the  taxing  of  tea  or  the  at- 
tempt to  compel  the  using  of  stamped 
paper.  They  well  knew  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  struggle  and  its  true  in- 
spiration were  far  older  and  struck  far 
deeper;  as  old  as  the  struggle  for 
liberty,  as  deep  as  the  aspiration  of 


men  for  advancement.  They  well  knew 
that  the  hour  was  about  to  strike  in 
one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in 
all  human  history.  They  well  knew 
that  the  die  had  been  cast.  The 
momentous  time  had  come  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  oppression. 

As  a  grandsire  years  after  the  Berks 
pioneer,  whose  mind  was  beset  in 
earlier  days  by  thoughts  of  a  new  na- 
tion, loved  to  tell  the  wondrous  story 
to  his  children  and  grandchildren — of 
the  Revolutionary  War  days,  when 
blood  ran  like  fire  through  the  veins; 
when  soldiers  wrought  miracles, 
thrilled  the  world  with  their  exploits 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  America- 
America  not  merely  a  nation — not 
merely  a  country  bounded  by  physical 
limitations,  but  America,  a  spiritual  in- 
fluence expressive  of  the  united  desire 
of  the  people  of  all  lands  and  in  all 
ages,  who  strive  to  better  themselves 
and  gain  the  attainment  of  representa- 
tive and  constitutional  government. 

Company  From  Every  Town- 
ship. 

Following  the  news  of  the  bloody 
battle  of  Lexington  on  the  outskirts 
of  Boston,  a  letter  sent  from  Reading 
on  April  23,  1775,  declared: 

We  have  raised  in  tliis  town  two  com- 
panies of  foot  under  proper  officers,  and 
such  is  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  this  free 
county  that  in  three  weeks  time  there  is  not 
a  township  in  it  that  will  not  have  a  com- 
pany raised  and  disciplined  ready  to  risk 
their  lives  for  the  freedom  of  America. 

All  sections,  which  are  now  included 
in  Berks,  were  well  dotted  with  evi- 
dences of  advancing  civilization.  Here, 
there  and  everywhere,  the  settlers  es- 
tablished their  homes,  clearing  the  for- 
ests, building  primitive  houses  of  wor- 
ship and  schools  near  by.  To  the  west 
was  the  romantic  Tulpehocken  region, 
peopled  by  a  stiurdy  population.  Near 
the  Lancaster  county  line  were  the 
Welsh,  and  along  the  lower  Schuylkill, 
within  the  limits  of  this  county,  the 
Swedes  were  largely  in  control.  The 
Quakers  were  in  the  Maidencreek  re- 
gion; the  Huguenots  were  in  the  Oley 
Valley,  and  there  was  a  sprinkling  of 
other  nationalities,  including  Scotch- 
Irish,  while  German  settlers  were 
found  in  nearly  every  section  of  Berks 
— in  what  is  now  the  East  Penn  Valley 
to  the  borders  of  Lehigh,  throughout  all 
of  Eastern  Berks,  and  they  were  push- 
ing rapidly  toward  the  Blue  Mountain. 

Having  in  their  veins  the  blood  of 
many  nations  and  combining  in  them- 
selves the  best  qualities  of  all  the  gen- 
erations that  succeeded  them  developed 
that  rare  stability  which  they  showed 
in  the  struggle  for  independence. 

Record  Most  Commendable. 

Berks  county's  record  was  most  com- 
mendable throughout  the  Revolution.  It 
gave  freely  of  its  men  and  money.  As 
stated  before  over  7,500  of  its  citizens 
served  enlistments — an  unprecedented 
number  considering  that  the  population 
was  but  20,000.  In  order  to  lessen  the 
hardships  on  the  families  of  the  sol- 
diers, some  of  the  enlistments  were  for 
short  periods  and  then  their  re-enlist- 
ments, but  the  number  given  is  the 
total  of  its  man  power  on  the  country's 
roll  of  honor — men  who  were  the  com- 
patriots of  Washington. 

They  served  in  and  about  Cambridge, 
Mass.  They  were  in  the  bloody  battle 
of  Long  Island.   Some  perished  in  Brit- 


ish  prison  ships.  Others  marched  in  the 
campaign  against  the  enemy  in  Can- 
ada. They  were  in  service  in  and  about 
New  York.  They  were  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Trenton  and  Monmouth  and 
did  valiant  duty  in  other  parts  of  New 
Jersey.  Some  fought  at  Brandywine 
and  others  at  Germantown.  They  saw 
service  in  the  entire  campaign  in  and 
around  Philadelphia,  while  the  high- 
water  mark  of  their  devotion  was 
achieved  at  Valley  Forge. 

Drama  of  Hunger  and  Cold. 

Here  was  enacted  the  distressing 
drama  of  hunger  and  cold  on  the  slopes 
of  that  bleak  Winter's  encampment,  and 
today  they  are  numbered  among  the 
world's  immortals.  Here  Washington 
and  his  men  maintained  the  feeble  and 
flickering  light  of  a  new  civilization. 
Many  times  it  threatened  to  become  ex- 
tinguished, but  it  was  kept  alive,  not 
in  the  frenzy  of  the  fight,  but  by  the 
shedding  of  their  blood,  drop  by  drop, 
until  it  burst  into  flame,  and  for  gen- 
erations it  has  inspired  the  movement 
which  has  engulfed  oppressors  and  ty- 
rants who  were  swept  from  their 
thrones  by  the  verdict  of  the  people. 

The  Darkest  Hour. 

Valley  Forge  marked  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  Revolution;  yet  it  was  the 
time  of  triumph,  because  it  was  there 
that  indepedence  was  won.  In  that 
terrible  Winter  and  in  the  huts  of  the 
encampment  were  bom  the  unconquer- 
able will  and  the  courage  never  to  sub- 
mit, that  proved  that  the  people  could 
not  be  subdued.  Perhaps  it  was  in 
answer  to  the  commander's  prayer,  as 
he  knelt  in  loneliness  in  the  snow  and 
asked  for  divine  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion: for  deliverance  and  victory. 

Following  Washington's  departure 
from  there  his  fortunes  were  awaited 
with  eager  interest  by  all  the  civilized 
world.  There  were  years  of  great 
anxiety,  of  great  successes  and  great 
reverses;  of  great  achievements,  of 
great  events,  and  of  great  men.  And 
as  We  review  their  stirring  history,  the 
great,  grand  and  majestic  form  of 
George  Washington  towers  above  all 
surrounding  men  and  objects.  In  times 
like  the  present  it  is  well  to  think  of 
him  long,  hard  and  often. 

Were  Berks  county  soldiers  at  Valley 
Fcrge?  Historians  admit  nothing  ex- 
cept it  is  backed  by  documentary  evi- 
dence, but  there  is  the  best  authority 
for  saying  that  this  county  was  well 
represented  there.  Berks  County  Chap- 
ter of  the  Daughters  of  the  i^erican 
Revolution  has  done  a  noble  and  pa- 
triotic work  in  searching  out  the  his- 
tory of  every  individual  soldier  who 
served  in  that  war,  and  their  indefa- 
tigable labors  have  been  rewarded  by 
a  wealth  of  material  on  this  subject. 

The  ancient  burial  grounds  of  city 
and  county  become  more  sacred  as  we 
contemplate  that  in  them  repose  the 
ashes  of  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of 
freedom. 

Women  Played  Their  Part. 

Pioneers  in  a  great  undertaking,  citi- 
zens of  worthiest  spirit,  patriots  pure  in 
heart  and  Colomal  soldiers  without 
fear,  they  have  gone  to  their  reward. 
Their  works  do  follow  them  and  they 
have  not  died  in  vain.  Much  of  their 
unwritten  individual  history  which  has 
been  a  buried  treasure  for  generations, 
entombed  with  these  sleeping  heroes, 
remains  to  be  unfolded,  but  this  we 


hope  _will  as  surely  witness  a  resurrec- 
tion in  time  as  their  immortal  souls 
will  in  eternity.  And  it  may  be— it  may 
be — that  some  day  the  Berks  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution will  give  recognition  to  the 
Berks  county  women  who  gave  their 
husbands,  sons  and  fathers  to  the  cause. 

Women  of  piety,  their  hearts  were 
heroic  and  yet  were  filled  with  deep, 
tender  and  affectionate  sensibilities. 
Today  they  rest  in  honored  and  per- 
haps tmmarked  graves,  though  revered 
by  many  generations  of  descendants 
scattered  as  wide  as  the  country  itself. 

U.  S.  Will  Find  Itself  Again. 

The  present  business  crisis  has  been 
likened  to  the  dark  days  at  Valley 
Forge,  but  we  know  that  the  country 
will  emerge  triumphant,  as  did  our  an- 
cestors in  their  struggle  to  secure  free- 
dom from  intolerable  conditions.  With 
returning  Spring  time  a  brighter  day 
began  to  dawn  for  Washington  and  his 
men  and  in  like  manner  America  will 
find  itself  again. 

We  have  the  word  of  Capt.  Samuel 
DeWees,  a  native  of  Berks,  one  of  those 
from  this  county,  who  were  at  Valley 
Forge  and  who  served  throughout  the 
Revolutionary  struggle.  In  a  book  pub- 
lished in  1844,  he  says: 

Washington's  army  might  have  been 
tracked  from  White  Marsh  to  Valley  Forge 
by  the  blood  from  their  brave  and  mangled 
feet  upon  the  frozen  ground.  In  addition 
to  this  their  sufferings  from  hunger  were 
next  akin  to  those  endured  at  the  hands  of 
a  famine. 

Lafayette  found  the  army  "in  want 
of  everything;  they  had  neither  coats, 
hats,  shirts  nor  shoes;  their  feet  and 
their  legs  froze  till  they  became  black, 
and  it  was  often  necessary  to  ampu- 
tate them."  In  the  face  of  days  with- 
out food,  "the  patient  endurance  of 
both  soldiers  and  officers  was  a  mir- 
acle." 

Baron  Steuben,  whose  efforts  played 
a  great  part  in  reorganizing  the  Amer- 
icans for  the  resumption  of  hostilities, 
declared:  "The  men  were  literally 
naked,  some  of  them  in  the  fullest  ex- 
t-^nt  of  the  word.  I  saw  officers  mount- 
ing guard  in  a  sort  of  dressing  gown, 
made  of  an  old  blanket  or  woolen  bed 
cover." 

During  the  heart-breaking  Winter  at 
Valley  Forge,  Mad  Anthony  Wayne- 
Pennsylvania's  most  brilliant  soldier — 
raided  the  British  lines  for  supplies  and 
many  times  saved  Washington's  army 
from  outright  starvation.  "These  forays 
were  a  sore  trial  to  the  enemy  and 
lielped  to  protect  the  vast  storage 
houses  in  Reading. 

Berks  coimty  entered  into  the  war 
preparations  with  vigor,  determination 
and  patriotic  endeavor.  It  was  serious 
business,  but  there  was  no  hesitancy. 
From  a  peaceful  village,  Reading  be- 
came the  center  of  a  region  of  great  ac- 
tivity for  the  eight  ensuing  years. 
Tories  sought  refuge  here,  but  none  of 
the  residents  came  under  that  classi- 
fication. 

Yet  in  Massachusetts,  hundreds  of 
Tory  families  fled  to  Canada  to  remain 
and  Boston  has  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Cradle 
of  Liberty.   Not  so  in  Berks. 

A  Proud  Legacy. 

Every  township  raised  its  quota  of 
men  or  organized  companies  to  go  to 
the  front.  Hundreds  responded — and 
then  hundreds  more  until  the  total 
number  ran  into  the  thousands.  There 


was  no  selective  draft,  as  in  later  wars. 
Men  knew  that  their  homes  and  fire- 
sides were  at  stake.  Leading  and  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  town  and  county  as- 
sisted in  organizing  the  military  arm. 
Many  served  as  officers.  Some  attained 
high  rank  and  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  Gen.  Washington. 

In  1776  the  clouds  of  war  hung  heavy. 
The  hearts  of  the  people  were  bur- 
dened. The  leaders  sensed  that  a  crisis 
was  at  hand. 

Declaration  Read  Here. 

Finally,  on  July  4,  1776,  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  adopted  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Four  days  later  the  bell 
in  the  Court  House,  located  at  the  in- 
tersection of  Fifth  and  Perm  streets, 
rang  forth  calling  Reading  people  to 
assemble.  There  were  few  absentees  as 
Henry  Vanderslice,  Berks  county 
sheriff,  read  the  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion. We  leave  to  your  imagination  as 
to  the  scenes  that  ensued. 

What  an  hour  it  was.  How  men  and 
women  were  stirred  as  the  tones  of  this 
bell  swelled  out  upon  the  air  that  warm 
July  morning.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
burdens  which  had  been  crushing  their 
souls  lifted  and  were  carried  away. 

Wildest  joy  supplanted  deep  concern 
as  they  listened  to  those  majestic  words 
of  the  Declaration,  accompanied  by  the 
tolling  of  the  bell. 

The  news  from  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord reached  Berks  county  in  the  latter 
part  of  April,  1775.  On  June  14  Con- 
tinental Congress  passed  resolutions  re- 
quiring 12  companies  of  expert  riflemen 
to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
the  Army  near  Boston.  Eight  of  these 
companies  were  to  be  raised  in  Penn- 
sylvania, formed  into  a  battalion,  and 
commanded  by  officers  recommended 
by  the  assembly.  One  company  in  this 
battalion  was  from  Reading.  It  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  George  Nagle. 

Berks  Company  First. 

It  has  been  absolutely  proven  that 
Nagle's  company  was  the  first  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  after  this  call.  This  dis- 
covery was  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Eagle  staff  many  years  ago.  The  date 
of  arrival  was  Tuesday,  July  25,  1775. 
In  the  New  York  City  Library  files  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Journal  and  the 
Weekly  Advertiser  may  be  found.  In 
the  issue  of  August  9,  1775,  appears  a 
letter  from  a  correspondent  dated  "Camp 
at  Cambridge,  July  28."  The  following 
is  stated  herein:  "The  Reading  Com- 
pany of  riflemen  came  in  on  Tuesday; 
the  rest  are  hourly  expected  and  much 
wanted."  As  no  previous  notation  had 
'appeared  concermng  the  arrival  of  any 
troops  of  riflemen,  and  since  the  letter 
states  "the  rest  are  hourly  expected 
and  much  wanted,"  the  fact  is  proven 
conclusively  that  no  other  troops  had 
yet  arrived  and  in  truth  they  were  the 
First  Defenders  of  the  Revolution. 

The  research  work  done  by  the  Berks 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  of  Reading,  con- 
cerning the  arrival  of  Nagle's  troops  at 
Cambridge  has  been  deposited  among 
the  records  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Berks  County,  where  it  can  be  seen 
at  any  time. 

1  1  Days  to  Albany. 

Jonathan  Jones  raised  a  company  of 
men  in  Caernarvon  township  and 
vicinity.  These  were  part  of  three 
regiments  from  Pennsylvania  that  par- 
ticipated   in    the    movement  against 
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Canada.  Early  in  1776  Captain  Jones 
and  his  men  began  the  long  march 
from  Philadelphia  for  the  far  north. 
They  had  one  baggage  wagon,  but  no 
tents,  their  quartermaster  depending 
upon  accommodations  for  the  men 
along  the  way.  The  roads  were  almost 
impassable  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  journey  extended  through  a 
wilderness.  It  took  11  days  to  make 
the  trip  to  Albany,  N.  Y. 

By  that  time  their  mittens  and  shoes 
were  worn  out  and  their  muskets  were 
rendered  useless  from  exposure.  After 
increditable  hardships  they  reached 
Montreal  and,  finally,  Quebec.  Suf- 
ficient to  say  the  campaign  was  im- 
successful,  and  after  suffering  untold 
miseries,  from  hardships  and  starvation, 
they  finally  reached  their  homes.  Capt. 
Jones'  company  originally  consisted  of 
84  men,  but  on  their  return  the  roll 
contained  but  27  names.  What  heroism! 
What  sacrifice!    What  pariotism! 

The  entire  year  of  1776  was  fraught 
with  momentous  events.  The  official 
calls  issued  by  the  delegates  from  the 
11  counties  who  met  in  Philadelphia 
stirred  the  people  to  determined  action. 

An  address  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  read  to  a  public  assemblage 
in  Reading,  and  we  can  well  imagine 
that  it  created  intense  enthusiasm.  Its 
stately  language  in  part  is  as  follows: 

Divine  Providence  is  about  to  grant  you  a 
favor,  which  few  people  have  ever  enjoyed 
before,  the  privilege  of  choosing  deputies 
to  form  a  government  under  which  you  are 
to  live.  We  need  not  inform  you  of  the 
importance  of  the  trust  you  are  about  to 
commit  to  them;  your  liberty,  safety, 
happiness  and  everything  that  posterity 
will  hold  dear  to  them  to  the  end  of  time, 
will  depend  upon  their  deliberations. 

This  was  signed  by  Thomas  McKcEin, 
president  of  the  Provincial  Council. 

Oppressions  and  Cruelties. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Pennsylvania  was  vociferously  received 
in  Reading.   It  declared: 

We  call  upon  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
appeal  to  the  great  arbiter  and  governor  of 
the  empires  of  the  world,  to  witness  for  us, 
that  this  declaration  did  not  originate  In 
ambition,  or  in  an  impatience  of  lawful  au- 
thority; but  that  we  were  driven  to  it  in 
obedience  to  the  first  principles  of  nature, 
by  the  oppressions  and  cruelties  of  the  King 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain;  as  the 
only  possible  measure  that  was  left  us,  to 
preserve  and  establish  our  liberties,  and  to 
transmit  them  Inviolate  to  posterity. 

This  added  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people. 

President  McKean's  address  to  the 
Associators  of  Pennsylvania  was  no  less 
eloquent.   He  said  in  part: 

The  present  campaign  will  probably  de- 
cide the  fate  of  America.  It  is  now  In 
your  power  to  immortalize  your  names,  by 
mingling  your  achievements  with  the  events 
of  the  year  1775 — a  year  which  we  hope 
will  be  famed  In  the  annals  of  history  to  the 
end  of  time,  for  establishing  upon  a  last- 
ing foundation  the  liberties  of  one-quarter 
of  the  globe. 

Your  houses,  your  iields,  the  legacies  of 
your  ancestors,  or  the  dear-bought  fruits 
of  your  own  industry,  and  your  liberty,  now 
urge  you  to  the  field.  These  cannot  plead 
with  you  In  vain,  or  we  might  point  out  to 
you  further  your  ,.lves,  your  children,  your 
aged  fathers  and  mothers,  who  now  look  up 
to  you  for  aid,  and  hope  for  salvation  in 
this  day  of  calamity,  only  from  the  instru- 
mentality of  your  swords. 


Washington  and  Reading. 

When  George  Washington's  military^ 
campaign  reached  Southeastern  Penn-| 
sylvania  his  relations  with  the  town  of| 
Reading  became  more  intimate.  Here 
had  been  established  a  prison  camp,  a 
hospital  base  and  storenouses,  all  of 
which  entered  into  his  calculations  for 
defense,  in  case  of  any  disaster  to  the 
Continental  army  in  the  lower  Schuyl- 
kill Valley.  The  people  of  Reading 
watched  his  movements  there  with 
eager  interest  as  to  the  probable  fate 
of  their  own  home  town.  Some  of  its 
citizens  enjoyed  his  confidence,  and  he 
appeared  fully  aware  of  Reading's  im- 
portance on  his  military  fortunes. 

It  offered  a  place  of  retreat  in  case 
of  disaster  to  his  army,  and  it  was 
highly  necessary  that  the  line  of  com- 
munication should  be  kept  open  be- 
tween his  movements  and  the  town, 
which  entered  into  many  of  his  plans, 
calculations  and  perplexities.  Happily 
its  people  never  heard  the  shot  of  a 
British  gun  and  they  were  spared  the 
horrors  of  an  invasion.  Washington 
wrote  one  letter  from  Reading  Fur- 
nace. Early  historical  writers  located 
this  in  Heidelberg  township,  this 
county,  but  it  was  really  situated  in 
Chester  coimty.  After  his  defeat  at 
Brandywine  and  his  retreat  northward, 
he  considered  Reading  as  a  safe  refuge, 
but  this  did  not  come  to  pass. 

The  war  over,  Senator  McClay,  of 
Peimsylvania,  in  1789  offered  a  bill  for 
the  location  of  the  National  Capitol  at 
or  near  Reading.  Nothing  came  of  that, 
though  its  citizens  were  proud  of  the 
distinction.  It  was  foreordained  lone 
before  that  the  Capitol  should  be  laid 
out  near  Washington's  home  and  the 
scenes  made  historic  by  his  earlier 
career. 

Washington  Stops  in  Reading. 

Early  in  1793,  when  a  terrible  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  seat  of  national  government, 
President  Washington  seriously  consid- 
ered moving  the  Capitol  to  Reading,  but 
many  advised  against  it,  and  the  pro- 
ject was  vetoed. 

In  November,  1793,  Washington 
visited  Lebanon  to  inspect  the  canal 
that  was  being  built  between  Phila- 
delphia, Lebanon  and  Middletown, 
through  Reading.  He  stopped  in  Read- 
ing and  expressed  his  admiration  of  its 
fine  location  and  surroundings. 

The  next  year  the  people  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  resisted  the  collection  of 
tax  on  distilled  liquors.  An  army  from 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Mary- 
land was  to  gather  at  Carlisle.  Since 
the  new  government  was  brought  to  a 
severe  test,  Washington  decided  to  head 
the  expedition.  With  several  officials 
he  started  from  Philadelphia  in  a  car- 
riage and  came  to  Reading  by  the  way 
of  Trappe. 

Traditional  Stories. 

There  are  many  circumstantial  and 
traditional  stories  as  to  how  he  was  en- 
tertained in  Reading,  but  local  histo- 
rians take  no  stock  in  some.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  believe  them  all,  as  well 
as  the  remark  credited  to  Washington 
when  he  stood  at  the  grave  of  Conrad 
Weiser,  near  Womelsdorf:  "This  de- 
parted man  rendered  many  services  to 
his  country  in  a  difficult  period  and 
posterity  will  not  forget  him." 

It  is  considered  most  unfortunate 
I  that  no  newspapers  were  published  in 


Reading  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
period.  The  historian  of  today  must 
depend  for  his  information  on  official 
documents,  old  diaries  and  tradition, 
ail  of  which  lack  the  human  ana 
intimate  touch.  Just  imagine  how 
modern  newspapermen  would  have 
"covered"  the  war  for  independ- 
ence —  the  meetings  that  aroused 
the  colonists;  the  enlistment  of 
troops;  the  patriotic  ardor  of  com- 
munities; the  movements  of  Washington 
and  his  generals  and  their  soldiers,  the 
battles  lost  and  won — all  this  repro- 
duced in  pictures  and  the  news  flashed 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  a  twinkle. 
What  magic  changes  in  150  years! 

Upon  the  11  coimties  in  Pennsylvania 
fell  the  entire  burden  of  the  war  in 
this  State.  Berks  not  only  included  its 
present  territory,  but  nearly  aU  of 
Schuylkill  county.  "Beyond  the  moun- 
tains" was  controlled  by  the  Indians, 
who  gave  the  authorities  all  sorts  of 
trouble.  Militia  from  Reading  was  sent 
to  guard  the  frontiers. 

Savages  Driven  Beyond  Blue 

Mountain. 

It  was  the  same  unwavering  military 
spirit  which  the  Colonial  troops  showed 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
when  they  formed  a  perfect  cordon 
north  of  Reading  and  from  one  end  of 
the  county  to  the  other.  Their  motto 
seemed  to  be:  "They  shall  not  pass," 
and  in  this  position  they  protected  the 
country  towards  Philadelphia,  while 
they  held  in  check  the  savages,  who 
rapidly  were  driven  beyond  the  Blue 
Mountain,  never  to  return. 

During  the  entire  war  large  qualities 
of  army  supplies,  including  shot  and 
shell,  were  produced  in  Berks  county. 
These  were  deposited  in  Reading  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Forage  to  fill  orders  from 
headquarters.  These  consisted  of  grain, 
flour,  hay,  powder,  clothing,  accouter- 
ments,  horses  and  wagons.  The  su- 
perior geographical  situation  of  Read- 
ing led  Congress  to  select  the  town  as 
a  general  depot  for  the  storing  of  sup- 
plies. 

It  was  too  far  from  Philadelphia  f_^' 
General  Howe  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
capturing  the  stores  with  safety  to  his 
army,  and  yet  it  was  near  enough  to 
enable  the  storekeeper  to  fill  all  de- 
mands made  upon  him.  In  the  coimty 
were  grist  mills,  saw  mills,  furnaces 
and  forges,  gun  factories,  wheelwright 
and  blacksmith  shops,  whose  output 
went  to  sustam  the  Continentals.  Con- 
stant calls  were  made  on  the  people  for 
grain,  flour,  hay,  powder,  clothing, 
horses  and  wagons,  and  these  were 
supplied. 

In  Advantageous  Position. 

Reading  occupied  an  advantageous 
position  during  the  entire  war.  With 
the  British  in  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1777-78,  the  Continental  Army 
went  into  Winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge  in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy 
in  case  he  sought  an  attack  on  Read- 
ing. Washington  at  one  time  considered 
the  matter  of  going  into  Winter  quar- 
ters between  Reading  and  Lancaster  or 
in  our  own  Oley  Valley,  but  Valley 
Forge  finally  became  the  selection,  so 
Uhat  if  a  battle  had  to  be  fought  it 
would  be  in  the  lower  Schuylkill  and 
the  storehouses  in  Reading  might  yet 
be  saved. 


As  the  war  progressed  the  peaceful 
village  of  Reading  became  a  bustling 
town  incident  to  the  military  activities 
within  its  borders.  Its  population  in- 
creased two-fold  and  later  in  still 
greater  proportions.  These  included 
officers  of  the  Continental  Army,  Brit- 
ish prisoners  taken  in  Canada,  Tory 
sympathizers  from  other  States,  refu- 
gees from  Philadelphia  after  Gen.  Howe 
occupied  that  city,  adventurers  bent  on 
intrigue,  soldiers  of  fortune  and  hang- 
ers-on who  follow  operations  of  a  mili- 
tary character. 

Many  chapters  could  be  written  of 
daily  events  connected  with  these 
vast  store  houses,  but  one  will  suffice. 

In  a  letter  of  Col.  Jacob  Morgan  to 
the  Executive  Council,  dated  Sept.  18, 
1777,  he  stated  as  follows: 

There  is  at  present  a  great  quantity  ol 
powder  and  other  stores  belonging  to  the 
State  in  this  town  (Reading),  and  there  are 
two  companies  now  out  of  said  classes 
mounting  guard  over  said  stores.  The  People 
of  the  town  are  vastly  uneasy  at  having  so 
much  powder  here,  and,  unless  it  be  very 
vyell  guarded,  that  uneasiness  will  increase 
to  a  great  degree,  as  fire  happening  to  the 
house  where  the  powder  is  lodged  would  tear 
I)  town  to  pieces  and  destroy  the  whole 
body  of  inhabitants.  Many  persons  of  the 
town,  above  53  years  of  age.  would  make 
part  of  a  guard  if  taken  into  pay,  which 
would  render  it  easy  to  send  so  many  more 
of  the  militia  as  would  otherwise  be  requi- 
site for  such  guard.  The  Medicinal  stores  also 
require   some  guard. 

By  a  letter  of  the  same  day  from 
Justices  Christ  and  Shoemaker  to  the 
Council  it  would  appear  that  they  had 
called  two  companies  of  militia  to 
guard  the  said  stores— "not  forgetting 
the  Continental  Treasurer."  The  stores 
included  a  "vast  number  of  ammuni- 
tion in  the  town,  or  near  it." 

Profiteers  Warned. 

In  consequence  prices  were  high  and 
the  permanent  residents  of  Reading 
were  often  at  their  wits  ends.  It  was 
this  condition  of  affairs  that  induced 
the  Provincial  Convention  to  pass  the 
following: 

That  any  manufacturer  or  vendor  of  goods 
who  shall  take  advantage  of  the  necessities 
of  his  country  by  selling  merchandise  at  an 
unusual  or  extravagant  profit  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  enemy  to  his  country  and  be  ad- 
vertised as  such  by  the  committee. 

So  there  were  even  profiteers  in 
those  days.  Following  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine  and  other  hostilities  around 
Philadelphia  hundreds  of  wounded  were 
brought  to  Reading.  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  First  Reformed  Church  and 
the  Society  of  Friends'  Meeting  House 
were  among  the  houses  of  worship 
thrown  open  for  their  accommodation, 
and  there  they  were  maintained  for 
several  years.  Many  died  and  were 
buried  here. 

One  excitement  followed  another  and 
the  few  accounts  contained  in  diaries  of 
that  period  give  a  graphic  story  of  what 
Reading  suffered  and  witnessed.  A  new 
chapter  was  written  every  day.  The 
people  looked  on  and  wondered  "What 
next?" 

En  Route  to  Reading. 

The  hurried  departure  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  from  Philadelphia 
following  the  entrance  of  Gen.  Howe's 
army  into  that  city  furnished  Reading 
one  of  its  greatest  sensations.  The 
Congress,  with  all  its  valuable  docu- 
ments, proceeded  in  haste  to  Bethle- 
hem. There  things  were  considered 
unsafe  and  the  route  was  taken  up  to 


Reading  via  the  present  Kutztown  road. 
The  staid  statesmen  traveling  in  ve- 
hicles of  all  descriptions  got  as  far  as 
Reading.  The  town  suited  them,  but 
they  considered  the  situation  unsafe, 
and  proceeded  to  York,  where  Congress 
was  in  session  nine  months.  Nearly 
every  prominent  personage  in  the  Rev- 
olution passed  through  Reading  that 
day.  They  included  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  men 
whose  historic  names  are  household 
words. 

When  the  British  were  rapidly  mov- 
ing toward  Philadelphia  in  September, 
1777,  the  Executive  Council  issued  an 
appeal  to  the  people  to  arise  in  their 
might  and  repel  the  foe.  I  leave  to 
your  imagination  as  to  how  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  people  of  Berks  was 
aroused  to  high  pitch.   Listen  to  this: 

The  time  is  at  length  come  when  the  fate 
of  ourselves,  our  wives,  children  and  prop- 
erty must  be  speedily  determined.  Gen. 
Howe,  at  the  head  of  a  British  Army,  the 
only  hope  and  last  resource  of  our  enemies, 
has  invaded  this  State.  Blessed  be  God, 
Providence  seems  to  have  left  it  to  our- 
selves to  determine  whether  we  shall  tri- 
umph in  victory  and  rest  in  freedom  and 
peace,  or  weakly  resisting  deliver  ourselves 
up  to  an  enemy,  cruel  and  perfidious.  Ani- 
mated with  the  hope  that  heaven  will  again 
crown  our  righteous  efJorts  with  success  we 
look  forward  to  the  prospect  of  seeing  our 
foe  cut  off  from  all  means  of  escape  and  by 
the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  the  Lord  o£ 
Hosts  and  God  of  Battles,  wholly  delivered 
into  our  hands. 

Gen.  Mifflin  Under  a  Cloud. 

Gen.  Thomas  Mifflin,  at  this  time  un- 
der a  temporary  cloud  with  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  lived  at  his  handsome 
home  called  Angelica,  and  now  the 
Berks  County  Poor  House  property.  The 
estate  covered  1,000  acres  and  here  Gen. 
Mifflin  entertained  lavishly.  Many 
notables  came  here  to  partake  of  their 
hospitality,  which  became  far-famed. 
There  were  banquets,  balls  and  other 
social  gatherings.  With  Reading  but 
three  miles  away.  Gen.  Mifflin's  guests 
passed  through  the  town,  but  there  is 
no  record  extant  showing  that  he  was 
ever  identified  with  its  interests.  When 
he  pulled  up  stakes  he  left  Angelica  to 
its  departed  glory,  and  years  later  he 
became  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Winter  of  1777-1778  in  Reading, 
while  Washington  was  at  Valley  Forge, 
is  described  as  "gay  and  agreeable," 
and  its  society  as  "select."  There  were 
sleighing  parties  galore,  dancing  and 
card  parties  and  social  gatherings  in- 
numerable. It  was  a  motley  army  of 
Tories,  society  refugees,  townspeople 
and  visitors  generally,  who  mingled 
here  during  that  Winter.  At  least  one 
duel  was  fought.  The  war  was  dis- 
cussed from  every  standpoint.  Patriot- 
ism ran  high  on  the  one  side  and  prop- 
aganda was  at  work  to  destroy  con- 
fidence in  the  cause  of  the  Colonies. 
Reading  people  could  see  it  no  other 
way  but  that  a  new  nation  would  soon 
be  born. 

Coming  of  the  Hessians. 

The  coming  of  the  Hessians  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Trenton  was  one  of 
the  woes  which  Reading  was  compelled 
to  suffer.  There  were  several  thousand. 
Nobody  wanted  them.  They  were 
shifted  from  city  to  city.  Then  word 
came  that  a  large  proportion  were 
bound  for  Reading  under  guard.  They 
were  at  first  confined  in  quarters  in 


the  town  of  Reading.  There  the  people 
made  it  too  hot  for  them  and  they 
were  transferred  to  the  southern  slope 
of  Mt.  Penn.  There  they  built  their 
own  huts  and  were  under  surveillance 
of  the  militia  for  several  years.  Some 
were  joined  here  by  their  wives  and 
Mt.  Penn  was  their  home  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  a  large  majority 
returned  to  their  native  land.  Soon 
thereafter  the  curtain  rang  down  on 
the  Revolution  and  Berks  county's  part 
in  that  conflict. 

Course  of  History  Changed. 

And  thus  the  revolt  against  Great 
Britain,  in  which  Berks  county  had  a 
part,  changed  the  course  of  history.  It 
freed  man  from  sanctioned  political 
slavery  and  revealed  him  in  the  glory 
of  a  citizen.  Scores  of  nations  since 
then  have  molded  their  political  man- 
hood after  his  pattern  and  scores  more 
have  tried  to  discard  the  rags  of  roy- 
alty so  that  mankind  might  rise  from 
subjects  of  kings  to  freemen. 

President  James  A.  Garfield  in  a  Civil 
War  speech  said: 

There  are  times  In  the  history  of  men 
and  nations  when  they  stand  so  near  the 
veil  that  separates  mortals  from  immortals 
that  they  can  almost  feel  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  of  the  Infinite. 

If  by  Some  Miracle. 

And  if  by  some  miracle  we  could 
arouse  George  Washington  from  his 
eternal  sleep,  and  he  would  suddenly 
appear  out  of  the  shadows  before  an 
assemblage  of  Americans,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly believe  himself  in  another 
world.  He  would  be  perplexed  and  be- 
wildered, and  as  there  would  be  re- 
vealed to  him  a  picture  of  the  glories 
of  American  genius  and  statesmanship, 
and  how  man  had  harnessed  the  ele- 
ments of  the  universe,  he  would  marvel 
again  and  again,  and  everything  would 
be  beyond  his  comprehension. 

Small  wonder  that  he  would  exclaim, 
when  assured  of  his  whereabouts:  "So 
this  is  America?" 

Had  his  dreams  come  true?  his  audi- 
tors might  ask.  He  would  hardly  feel 
at  home  as  he  gazed  awe  stricken  at  all 
the  accomplishments  of  more  than  a 
century,  £ind  how  men  now  rode  the 
skies,  and  continents  and  oceans  had 
shrunk  until  all  lands  were  one  great 
neighborhood.  When  assured  that  this 
was  really  America  with  its  enlarged 
horizon,  he  would  likely  be  surprised 
at  its  present  area  and  that  it  had  be- 
come a  great  world  power.  He  would 
ask  a  thousand  questions.  He  might 
want  to  know  why  we  had  not  heeded 
his  admonition  against  foreign  en- 
tanglements, when  he  most  emphati- 
cally declared: 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
Influence,  I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  my 
fellow  citizens,  the  jealousy  of  a  free  peo- 
ple should  be  constantly  awake;  since  his- 
tory and  experience  prove  that  foreign  In- 
fluence is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of 
Republican  government. 

Some  of  his  queries  would  be  rather 
embarrassing.  He  would  remind  us 
that  the  Revolution  was  a  conflict  for 
representative  government,  and  he 
might  be  surprised  when  informed  that 
many  of  our  citizens  no  longer  care 
about  exercising  the  ballot — a  privilege 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
blood  and  treasure — and  that  a  minority 
generally  turns  out  on  election  day  and 
chooses  our  officials.    He  might  de- 


plore  the  public  contempt  for  orderly 
government  in  some  quarters  and  he 
would  simply  be  bewildered  by  the  de- 
scription of  "rackets"  in  our  large  cities. 

A  Splendid  Heritage. 

He  would  express  his  pleasure  that 
the  country  had  adhered  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  becaxase  it  was  a  sequel  to 
his  warning  of  years  before  against  the 
extension  of  foreign  influence  on  this 
continent.  On  the  othe  hand  he  would 
be  saddened  by  the  reflection  and 
might  express  his  indignation  that  many 
had  forgotten  the  splendid  heritage 
transmitted  to  ixs  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic  and  that  we  were  evidently 
ashamed  of  their  achievements,  since 
we  defamed  their  memci-y  by  eliminat- 
ing the  story  of  their  glorious  deeds 
from  our  school  books  —  men  who 
wrought  marvelously  in  the  making  of 
America.  As  a  parting  admonition  l.s 
might  ask  us  that  the  nation  reawaken 
and  base  its  future  on  its  magnificent 
past;  that  it  renew  its  wonderful  op- 
portunity for  real  world  service;  that 
it  arise  once  more  to  its  former 
splendor  and  not  forget  the  undying 
story  of  men  whose  great  careers  had 
filled  all  the  world  with  acclaim;  to 
save  the  great  structure  which  they 
had  erected  and  relegate  those  who 
had  been  a  menace  to  its  progress.  He 
might  warn  us  against  too  much  cen- 
tralization in  government;  to  slacken 
our  pace  and  give  heed  to  the  sign 
posts  erected  by  statesmen  of  an  earlier 
day  and  steer  clear  of  nefarious  in- 
fluences; alliances,  financial,  military 
and  political,  and  hatreds,  jealouses, 
follies  and  evil  policies  which  found 
fruition  in  the  horrors  of  the  World 
War — the  greatest  and  bloodiest  world 
drama  staged  since  the  begirming  of 
ti-rne. 

New  Tendencies. 

He  might  be  solicitous  about  the  new 
forces,  the  new  tendencies,  the  nev/ 
movements,  and  the  new  objectives 
that  are  now  at  work  in  this  country. 
Some  of  these  he  might  attribute  to  the 
changing  times  and  the  dramatization 
of  great  events  to  fit  into  our  modern 
life.  He  might  be  surprised  that  we 
had  so  many  poUticians,  and  so  few 
real  statesmen — a  sad  commentary  on 
the  public  life  of  today. 

Enthralled  by  all  he  had  witnessed  he 
would  ask  us  to  be  of  good  cheer  and 
look  toward  the  future.  He  would  ex- 
press admiration  for  the  courage  that 
has  solved  great  problems  and  urge  us 
to  go  forward  without  fear — to  have 
faith  in  ourselves  so  that  tomorrow's 
work  would  be  made  easier. 

He  would  assure  us  that  it  was  the 
happiness  of  the  people  that  he  had  in 
mind  when,  in  public  office,  that  he 
would  now  take  his  departure,  giving 
all  his  choicest  blessing  for  their  future 
welfare,  and  finally  ask  all  ever  to  keep 
alive  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
of  otir  Country,  as  he  receded  from 
view  and  gazing  long  and  longingly  on 
the  flag  of  the  nation  which  he  had 
founded  with  its  48  stars  today,  while 
the  majestic  Ship  of  State,  which  had 
weathered  every  storm,  was  proudly 
and  safely  at  anchor  in  the  distance. 

His  Rise  to  Fame. 

Washington's  upward  rise  to  fame  is 
well  pictured  by  Edwin  Markham  in 
his  bicentennial  poem:  "Washington, 
the  Nation  Builder." 


His  name  was  written  on  no  college  scroll; 
But  he  drank  wisdom  from  the  wilderness. 
The  mountains  poured  into  his  soul  their 
strength, 

The  roclcs  their  fortitude,  the  stars  their 
calm. 

None  would  have  guessed  his  power 
To  build  a  nation  out  of  chaos,  give 
To  her  the  wings  of  soaring  destinies, 
But  at  the  Hour,  the  People  knew  their  Man. 

Where  there  was  faltering,  he  was  there 
as  faith; 

Where,  there  was  weakness,  he  was  there 

as  strength; 
Where  there  was  discord,  he  was  there  as 

peace. 

Life  tried  his  soul  by  all  the  tests  of  time — 
By  hardship,  treachery,  ingratitude; 
Yes,  even  by  victory  and  the  loud  applause. 
When   fortune  flung  to  him  a  crown,  he 
flung 

The  bauble  back  and  followed  the  People's 
dream. 

He  turned  from  all  the  tempters. 
Stood  firm  above  the  perils  of  success. 

Tradition  says  that  Washington's 
mother  had  a  remarkable  vision  of 
the  future  greatness  of  her  son.  A 
prophecy  in  much  greater  detail  was 
mouthed  by  an  aged  Indian  chieftain, 
who  had  seen  the  Great  White  Chief 
in  battle.  The  Indian  cautioned  his 
braves,  during  the  course  of  the  fight, 
to  "Mark  that  tall  and  daring  warrior, 
not  of  the  redcoat  tribe — he  hath  the 
wisdom  of  an  Indian,  and  his  warriors 
fight  as  we  do — he  alone  is  exposed. 
Let  your  rifle  aim  be  certain,  and  he 
shall  die."  But  George  Washington  did 
not  die,  in  spite  of  the  chief's  boast 
that  their  rifles  "knew  not  hew  to 
miss."  After  the  battle  the  old  Indian, 
speaking  again  of  Washington,  said: 
"There  is  a  something  bids  me  to 
speak  in  the  voice  of  prophecy.  Listen! 
The  Great  Spirit  protects  that  man, 
guides  his  destinies.  He  will  become 
the  chief  of  nations,  and  a  people  yet 
unborn  will  hail  him  as  the  founder 
of  a  mighty  empire!"  Strange  words 
from  an  ignorant  savage,  but  how  true 
they  proved  in  future  years,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  his  entire  career. 

Andre  in  Reading. 

I  have  already  referred  to  Samuel 
DeWees,  a  native  of  Berks,  who  was  at 
Valley  Forge.  He  was  with  Gen.  Wash- 
ington during  the  entire  eight  years  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  played  the  Dead  March 
at  the  execution  of  John  Andre,  the 
unhappy  Englishman,  who  was  arrested 
as  a  spy  by  the  Americans. 

Early  in  the  struggle  of  the  Colonies 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Can- 
ada. It  took  months  to  secure  his  ex- 
change. For  a  time  he  was  quartered 
in  the  home  of  Caleb  Cope,  a  Lancaster 
Quaker.  It  was  during  that  time  that 
he  visited  Reading.  This  is  proved  by 
a  letter  dated  Dec.  2,  1776,  written  here 
and  mailed  to  Mr.  Cope.  Later  he  spent 
several  weeks  at  Crooked  Hill  Tavern, 
now  Sanatoga,  below  Pottstown.  He 
had  a  plan  to  crush  the  Colonies.  His 
idea  was  to  build  a  chain  of  forts 
which  would  divide  the  Continental 
territory.  One  of  these  forts  was  to  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  Reading. 

Soldier  of  Fortune. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historic  interest  that 
one  of  Capt.  Nagle's  company  of  Read- 
ing riflemen  was  a  member  of  the  Lin- 
coln family.  Thomas  Lincoln,  of  Berks, 
had  a  son  named  Hannaniah  Lincoln, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  soldier  of 


fortune.  After  serving  in  Capt.  Nagle's 
company  he  was  first  lieutenant  of  the 
12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Near  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  he  went  to  Ken- 
tucky to  join  Daniel  Boone  in  his  ad- 
venturous life.  After  helping  to  sub- 
due nature  and  the  Indians  for  many 
years  he  went  to  Missouri  and  Uved 
near  Boone,  who  while  aging  was  still 
of  good  physique.  One  of  his  descend- 
ants called  on  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln at  the  White  House  and  was  cor- 
dially received. 

Many  men  from  Berks  attained  prom- 
inence in  the  army,  for  we  find  that  Dr. 
Bodo  Otto  and  Jonathan  Potts  were 
surgeons  of  repute.  The  following  \.3re 
in  service  in  1777^  among  which  you 
will  note  many  still  familiar  family 
names: 

Colonels  Mark  Bird,  Henry  Haller,  Nich- 
olas Lotz,  Joseph  Hiester,  Reading;  Daniel 
Brodhead,  Henry  Spyker,  Tulpehocken; 
Michael  Lindamood,  Bern;  Daniel  Hunter, 
Daniel  Udree,  Oley;  Jacob  Weaver,  Amity. 

Lieutenant  Colonels  Jacob  Boyer,  Oley; 
George  Miller,  Tulpehocken. 

Majors  Michael  Farrer,  Tulpehocken; 
Peter  Decker,  Reading;  Martin  Kaercher. 
Hamburg. 

Surgeon    Philip  Finkel,  Tupehocken. 

Adjutant  Frederick  Ernst,  Tulpehocken. 

Captains — Jacob  Shadel,  George  Hahn, 
Bern;  George  Batdorf,  Jacob  Kraemer, 
Bethel;  Sebastian  Emrich,  Conrad  Eckert, 
Phillip  Filbert,  Conrad  Weiser,  Heidelberg; 
Jacob  Livingood,  Womelsdorf;  Henry  Weaver, 
Tulpehocken;  Ferdinand  Ritter,  Albany; 
Jacob  Rodarmel,  Sebastian  Lentz,  Rockland; 
Sebastian  Miller,  Philip  Krick,  Cumru; 
Henry  Egner,  Charles  Crouse,  Longswamp; 
David  Morgan,  Caernarvon;  Peter  Nagel, 
Michael  Voyge,  Conrad  Geist,  Jacob  Graul, 
Peter  Smith,  Joseph  McMurray,  John  Lesher, 
John  Spohn,  John  Rightmyer,  Peter  Scull, 
John  Dlehl,  Henry  Christ,  Benjamin  Weiser, 
Reading. 

Washington  and  Lincoln. 
The  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  in- 
delibly connected  with  that  of  George 
Washington.  This  association  was  elo- 
quently shown  in  a  picture  popular  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Its  title 
was  "Washington  Meets  Lincoln  in 
Heaven."  It  showed  the  creator  of  this 
nation  veiled  as  in  a  mist  as  he  with 
outstretched  hand  greeted  the  saviour 
of  the  Republic  as  the  spirit  of  the  as- 
sassinated President  ascended  on  high. 
The  picture  sold  all  over  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  ffimilies  which  neg- 
lected to  display  it  in  their  homes 
were  under  suspicion  as  to  theii 
loyalty. 

And  if  it  is  true  that  the  dead  have 
knowledge  of  things  on  earth — let  us 
hope — let  us  believe — that  the  benign 
countenances  of  these  two  great  Ameri- 
cans, giving  their  approval,  will  lov- 
ingly look  down  on  the  scenes  of 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  be  depicted 
during  this  bicen-ennial  year,  while 
we  live  over  again  the  heroic  years  of 
the  nation's  life,  in  which  Berks 
county  had  a  part,  as  we  have  already 
detailed. 

Reading  survivors  of  the  Revolution 
showed  the  spirit  which  animated  them 
in  battle.  In  the  political  campaign  of 
1823  it  was  alleged  that  the  country's 
hberties  were  imperiled. 

On  Aug.  19  of  that  year  39  of  these 
aged  men  met  and  solemnly  declared: 

Shall  we,  who  in  defiance  of  British  bay- 
onets once  stepped  forward  in  defense  of  our 
country,  now  shrink  from  our  duty  to  that 
country?  No,  forbid  it,  in  the  memory  of 
our  deceased  fellow  patriots.    No,  by  the 


spirit  of  '76,  which  Is  yet  glowing  in  our 
bosoms,  we  come  a  united  band  of  soldiers 
for  life  in  our  country's  cause,  to  rally 
round  our  constitution,  offering  our  ex- 
ample to  the  rising  generation,  and 
solemnly  declare  that  if  our  public  liberties 
must  fall,  we  are  ready  to  be  buried  in  the 
ruins. 

Great  Problems. 

In  these  peaceful  days  there  are 
pressing  problems  to  solve — problems 
which  puzzle  the  ablest  minds  and 
hearts.  These  exist  in  every  American 
community,  and  in  the  State  and  nation 
as  well. 

Is  the  generation  of  today  made  of 
the  same  stuff  as  the  foimders  of  the 
nation? 

Can  it  meet  great  difficulties  and 
surmount  them  with  the  same  heroism? 

Are  we  as  courageous  in  civil  life  as 
they  were  in  the  stress  of  the  period  in 
which  they  lived? 

Are  we  as  patriotic? 

Are  we  ready  to  cope  with  the  evils 
of  the  present? 

Could  we  duplicate  their  achieve- 
ments? 

Could  we  triiunph  over  so  many 
trials  and  dangers? 

Do  we  measure  up  to  their  high 
standard? 

America  of  Tomorrow. 

What  of  the  future?  What  of  the 
America  of  tomorrow?  What  have  the 
ages  in  store  for  us? 

We  believe  that  to  them  during  ail 
the  coming  years,  liberty  will  be  as 
sweet  and  progress  as  glorious  as  they 
are  to  you  and  me. 

The  Springtime,  in  all  her  loveliness, 
will  succeed  the  dreary  Winter — a 
symbol  of  the  resurrection. 

The  sun  will  rise  every  morning  and 
set  every  night. 

The  fruitful  Summer  season  will 
come. 

The  bountiful  harvests  will  be  gath- 
ered in. 

The  rains  will  fall  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust. 

The  earth  will  yield  abundantly. 

The  moon  and  the  stars,  at  night,  will 
give  assurance  of  a  new  and  perfect 
day. 

The  ambitions  and  contentions,  the 
weaknesses  and  fears,  the  hopes  and 
follies,  the  aspirations  and  disappoint- 
ments, the  perplexities  and  triumphs, 
the  sins  and  miseries  of  men  and 
women  will  be  buried  with  them. 

The  heavenly  bodies  will  move  along 
their  accustomed  pathway  in  all  their 
majesty  and  splendor — a  promise  that 
all  is  well. 

The  Republic  Will  Endure. 

And  the  Republic,  founded  by  the 
Revolutionary  fathers,  will  endure  for- 
ever. 


When  Washington,  as  President,  vis- 
ited Reading  in  1794,  he  was  given  a 
farewell  by  local  survivors  of  his  Rev- 
olutionary Army,  with  the  cry:  "Long 
live,  George  Washington."  So  say  we 
now.  So  say  we  all.  "Long  live,  George 
Washington!"  Long  live  the  spirit  which 
animated  him  in  the  trying  days  when 
we  gained  our  independence,  and  when 
the  nation  was  born. 


Long  live  the  wisdom  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic. 

Long  live  in  our  minds  and  hearts  the 
memories  of  this  bicentennial  year. 

Long  live  the  lessons  of  the  past  as 
taught  by  the  achievements  of  Wash- 
ington, now  the  hero  of  all  the  ages, 
and  his  men  of  the  Continental  Army. 


Federal  Inn,  located  on  the  present  site  of  the  Farmers 
National  Bank,  where  Washington  was  entertained 
during  his  visit  to  Reading  in  1794. 
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ALBERT  A.  BIEBER 

"The  Colleclors'  Book  Shop" 


86--88-0O  Broad  Street 
MANASQUAN,  NEIU  JERSEIJ 
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Septesl)er  22,  1922 


Br«  Albert  A.  Blelier 
86*68*^  Brord  Street 
MmmifBmat  Jersey 

My  derr  ^''r.  Bleller; 

Thsnk  you  fcr  l:B<|^a^  us  is  touch  vI'&l  mm  iteaa 
tltet  ere  celled  to  jtnir  attention  \kX  ve  »re  qalte  CMBsrteln 
thut  we  hATe  the  contente  0f  this  newBpp.per  notice  In  our 
P«aaneyl Tenia  flies.    Ho  not  fall,  boweier,  to  keep  ue  in 
toneh  with  other  finds  th«t  coase  to  yonr  notice* 

Texy  fslncerely  yours » 


Director 

LAIiLB  2*ineoIn  Historical  Be  search  Foundation 


s 


y^^^^t-^^€>0»^^^  ^^C<.<L^i^-^^i^  ^e^'^^^.'C:je^x2,^^'^^^^y  ^.^^*^^^?.<L-cl-t-^^ 


^^^^^ 


/ 
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Hjr.  fiiiOFi^nd  M.  Bell 
616  Smith.  Allen  Street 
Stete  College »  PenasylvaQie 

1^  dear  Ut*  Bell$ 

Theiik;  you  for  jout  letter  on  tite  rc^QlnlscezK^s 
of  an  old  nel^bor  of  yours »  I^nlel  Saith  of  Greenville, 
Feimeylt^nie  • 

loeloeed  you  will  pleeae  find  the  copies  of 
Lineoln  Iiore  whlc^  are  missizi^  end  I  believe  tlie  last 
issue  answers  et  least  part  of  tbe  qmxf  in  your  letter. 

9e  were  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr* 
Itertin,  vlio  has  visited  our  Foundation  and  ee^sied  veiy 
mtxsla  Interested  in  our  work. 

We  will  api>reciate  e^f  information  you  can  give 
mt  a^mt  the  Pennsyliimnia  Iiincolns  that  mi^t  help  to 
solve  the  probleaoe  now  oonfronting  us. 

fexy  sincerely  yours. 


Director 

1»M(tl&  Itineoln  llstorioal  Be  search  foundation 


|J  h  Jj  E  T  I  N— P  H  I  L  A  D 

OLD  LINCOLN  HOME 
IS  LITTLE  CHANCED 

House  Near  Reading  Occupied 
by  Mordecai,  Emancipator's  Aui 
cestor,  Has  Red  Tin  Roof 


55    OF    1,000  ACRES  LEFT 


Two  hundred  and  one  years  of 
habitation  have  made  little  change 
in  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
Mordecai  Lincoln  house,  near  Read- 
ing-. 

A  red  tin  roof  now  covers  the  old 
stone  building  that  once  sheltered 
the  great-great-grandfather  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  A  porch  has  been 
added.  Concrete  walks  surround  the 
place. 

But  the  good  red  earth  of  Berks 
county  is  still  tracked  in  at  the  front 
door.  And  the  creek  still  murmurs 
its  lullaby  down  in  the  vale. 

It  is  likely  that  in  1733,  when  the 
floors  were  probably  of  this  same 
red  earth,  beaten  hard,  a  little  mud 
didn't  matter  much.  But  nowadays 
Mrs.  Emma  R.  Hoffman  wears  a 
look  both  reproachful  and  resigned 
when  John,  her  husband,  tramps 
into  the  house  with  his  soiled  shoes. 

John  R.  Hoffman,  farmer  and  one- 
time Itinerant  blacksmith,  bought 
the  house  about  13  years  ago,  along 
with  the  remaining  55  acres  of  the 
original  Lincoln  grant. 

The  Hoffman  land  lies  about  a 
mile  from  the  Reading  pike  and 
slopes  down  to  the  Schuylkill  river. 
The  original  thousand  acres  stretch- 
ed all  the  way  from  the  pike  to  the 
river. 

The  house  nestles  just  below  the 
top  of  a  hill.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
a  dirt  road  winds  along  the  creek, 
and  near  the  house  stands  a  large 
stone  marker,  set  up  by  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Berks  County  in  1915. 

Mr.  Hoffman  recently  ploughed  up 
an  old-fashioned    iron  door  latch 
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which  he  thinks  may  have  been  in 
use  When  the  Lincoln  family  occu- 
pied the  house.  He's  going  to  clean 
It  some  time  and  give  it  to  the  his- 
torical society. 

The  latch  hangs  in  a  little  frame 
building  about  100  feet  from  the 
house,  along  with  a  campaign  pic- 
ture of  Norman  Thomas,  Socialist 
candidate  for  President  in  1932. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Hoffman 
helped  to  organize  a  branch  of  the 
Berks  county  Socialist  party,  and 
the  93  members  now  hold  regular 
meetings  in  the  frame  building. 

The  fireplace  which  the  Lincoln 
family  used  for  cooking  food  and 
warming  the  house,  has  been  board- 
ed up.  But  the  doors  permit  the 
visitor  to  view  the  fireplace  and  the 
hook  from  which  the  Lincolns  hung 
their  kettles. 

Some  15  feet  from  the  home  there 
is  a  spring  house.  In  front  of  it  is 
the  well,  and  in  the  cellar  an  arch- 
way opens  into  the  well  shaft. 

Mr.  Hoffman  thinks  that  when  the 
Indians  became  troublesome  in 
those  early  days  the  Lincoln  family 
would  retire  temporarily  to  the 
spring  house,  where  they  could  live 
safely  and  get  water  without  expos- 
ing themselves  to  flying  arrows. 

Mr.  Hoffman  says  that  some  day 
he  may  fix  up  the  old  home  as  a 
Lincoln  shrine,  with  appropriate 
furniture,  but  just  now  the  Hoff- 
man family  and  visiting  relatives 
pretty  much  fill  the  house. 

After  living  on  the  farm  for  13 
year,  Mr.  Hoffman  has  concluded 
that  perhaps  the  Lincolns  moved 
away  because  productiveness  of  the 
land  gave  out. 

The  Lincoln  family  settled  in 
Berks  county  (then  Philadelphia 
county)  in  1726,  and  Mr.  Hoffman 
thinks  they  occupied  a  log  cabin  be- 
fore the  st;pne  house  was  built. 

An  Abraham  Lincoln,  son  of 
Modrec'al  Lincoln,  was  prominent  in 
Berks  county  affairs  during  the 
American  Revolution.  Another  son, 
John,  settled  in  Virginia.  John's  son, 
Abraham,  was  the  grandfather  of 
President  Lincoln. 

Only  a  few  miles  from  the  Mor- 
decai house  is  the  house  where  Dan- 
iel Boone  was  born. 
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Stone  Marking  His  Ancestors^  Home  near  Reading 


Carved  Stone  Marker  alongside  of  the  road  in  front  of  the  Mordecai  Lincoln  Houise,  near  Reading, 
home  of  the  great-great  grandfather  of  President  Lincoln.  The  marker  was  erected  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Berks  county. 


Jim  McGeever,  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  mar- 
riage license  bureau,  is  waiting  to  hear  from  the 
theatrical  promoters  and  movie  firms.  And  he's 
busy  figuring  how  much  he  ought  to  ask  for,  in 
view  of  the  report  that  the  parents  of  the  Dionne 
quintuplets  want  $6,000  to  appear  in  Pittsburgh. 
His  canary  hatched  out  twins  the  other  day. 

*  *  * 

A  record  for  something  or  other  was  established 
in  one  of  the  late  spots  the  other  night  when  a 
lass  complained  of  suffering  from  a  toothache,  and 
the  proprietor  immediately  produced  some  tooth- 
ache medicine.  (If  you  went  back  the  next  day, 
wonder  if  they'd  produce  some  headache  lini- 
ment?) 

*  «  • 

Lincoln's  Birthday  always  brings  groups  of 
school  children  around  to  the  Monongahela 
House  to  see  the  bed  which  the  emancipator 
slept  in  when  he  visited  Pittsburgh.  The  bed  is 
still  in  good  condition,  but  the  room  is  no  longer 
rented  out.  It  is  maintained  through  the  years, 
however,  because  of  its  historical  interest. 

*  *  * 

The  martyred  President's  birthday  recalls,  too, 
that  business  man  who  once  made  it  his  custom 
to  sleep  in  the  Lincoln  room  on  each  visit  to 
Pittsburgh.  Amid  the  hallowed  surroundings  of  the 
historical  chamber,  he  felt  that  he  absorbed  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  and  from  this  gained 
inspiration  to  carry  on.    ;  -,.  < 
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It  is  delightful  to  hear  that  the  Berks  County  Historical  Society,  whose 
treasures  are  so  beautifully  and  adequately  housed,  is  to  publish  a  Quarterly  Review. 
No  one  knows  better  than  the  story-writer — perhaps  no  other  knows  so  well — the 
value  of  the  historical  magazine  in  which  are  preserved,  often  in  their  own  words, 
the  ways  and  doings  of  past  generations. 

Berks  County  is  rich  in  local  lore ;  there,  also,  national  life  has  been  reflected 
with  a  picturesqueness  lacking  in  sections  where  the  people  are  of  one  kind,  where 
there  are  no  differences  of  race  and  religion  to  add  color  to  the  community  life. 
I  look  forward  with  eager  anticipation  to  the  rich  store  of  Pennsylvania  Germaniana 
which  you  must  have  at  your  disposal. 

May  the  Historical  Review  have  a  long  and  prosperous  life. 


Very  sincerely  yours, 


OCTOBER,  1935 
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This,  the  earliest  view  of  Reading,  was  taken  from  the  southwest 
in  1798.  The  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  left  of  the  picture, 
was  not  erected  until  twenty  years  later.  Its  inclusion  here  is  a  very 
clever  piece  of  propaganda,  since  at  the  time  this  woodcut  was  made 
a  lottery  was  in  progress  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  the  bridge. 
This  method  failed,  however,  and  not  till  1818  was  the  project  com- 
pleted. 
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HISTORICAL    REVIEW    OF    BERKS  COUNTY 


T  IS  now  twelve  years  since  the  Historical  Society  of  Berks  County 
brought  forth  its  third  and  last  volume  of  the  Society's  "Transactions." 
Preserved  in  that  volume  are  the  monographs  contributed  during  the 
years  1910  to  1916.  Since  then  the  Society  has  been  without  a  pubhcation. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  with  apologies  but  with  genuine  pleasure,  that  we  issue 
the  first  number  of  the  Historical  Review  of  Berks  County.  There  is  not  only  a 
definite,  long-recognized  need  for  a  publication  that  should  keep  our  membership 
informed  of  the  actual  work,  progress  and  needs  of  the  Society,  but  there  is  an 
abundance  of  worthwhile  material  to  fill  its  pages.  During  the  last  two  decades 
many  scores  of  papers,  painstakingly  prepared  and  representing  much  meticulous 
research,  most  of  them  deahng  with  local  history,  have  been  read  to  small  groups 
of  members  in  attendance  at  a  meeting.  Most  of  these  papers  are  worthy  of  being 
put  into  printed  form  so  that  their  contents  may  be  more  broadly  known  and  be 
made  available  to  students  of  our  history.  With  the  decreasing  use  of  Pennsylvania 
German  as  the  language  of  our  people,  the  time  is  here  when  a  true  effort  should 
be  made  to  preserve  the  distinctive  literature,  both  prose  and  poetry,  that  has 
existed  here.  Genealogy,  also,  is  a  field  from  which  abundant  harvests  may  be 
gathered. 

In  our  beautiful,  fire-proof  building,  the  Society  possesses  and  hopes  to 
preserve  for  future  generations  some  noteworthy  collections.  There  we  have  excel- 
lent examples  of  the  tools  and  implements  of  shop,  field  and  household,  of  products 
in  iron  of  our  early  furnaces  and  forges,  and  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  our  fore- 
fathers. We  have  good  collections  of  documents  and  manuscripts  and  an  unusual 
group  of  local  newspapers  and  periodicals.  All  of  these  will  render  the  manner  and 
character  of  the  lives  of  our  ancestors  more  easily  comprehensible  to  future  genera- 
tions ;  but,  to  round  out  an  understanding  of  our  civilization,  we  must  have  an 
account  of  the  thoughts,  emotions  and  deeds  of  the  folk.  These  latter  can  best  be 
captured  and  preserved  through  the  medium  of  the  articles  in  our  Magazine. 

Paul  N.  Schaeffer. 


OCTOBER,  1935 
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FRIEDRICH  LIST 


HISTORICAL    REVIEW    OF    BERKS  COUNTY 


Friedrich  List  (1789-1846) 


The  City  of  Reading,  His  Stepping  Stone  to  Fame 
and  Greatness. 

An  Apotheosis,  by  HANNS  G.  ALTNER. 

Motto: 

Ein  Anwalt  chne  Sold,  bemuht  fiirs  Vaterland, 

Ein  Kampfer,  dem  kein  Gold  den  starken  Willen  band, 

Ein  Held,  der  weit  hinaus  sah  uber  seine  Zeit, 

Ein  Samann,  dem  als  Haus  die  Sternenwelt  bereit. 

By  Martin  Greif. 
(Inscription  on  List-Memorial  at  Kufstein.) 


Few  men  had  as  great  an  influence  on  the 
modern  economic  development  of  the  world  as  Fried- 
rich  List.  Gifted  with  a  clear  vision  and  creative 
thought,  he  foresaw  coming  events  and  applied  his 
theories ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  most 
of  the  ideas  and  principles  underlying  our  modern 
national  economy  have  been  originated  or  formulated 
by  him.  His  most  famous  book,  "The  National  Sys- 
tem of  Political  Economy",  has  become  the  classical 
vademecum  for  student  and  scholar. 

At  Paris,  he  became  the  friend  of  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  and  when  the  latter  sailed  for  the 
United  States  in  1825  as  a  guest  of  Congress  and 
the  nation,  young  List  soon  followed,  and  accom- 
panied the  French  nobleman  on  his  triumphal  tour 
of  the  country.  This  gave  him  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  famous  men  and  outstanding 
political  figures  of  those  days,  including  Andrew 
Jackson,  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster.  American 
life  and  our  political  freedom  greatly  appealed  to 
List  and  he  decided,  when  Lafayette  returned  to 
France,  to  stay  in  America.  He  lived  here  seven 
years,  and  spent  most  of  this  time  in  Reading. 

In  former  years,  very  little  was  known  about 
List  in  our  city,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the 
Historical  Society  of  Berks  County  and  a  number 
of  public-spirited  citizens  for  creating  interest  in  the 
life  and  work  of  this  great  genius.  These  worthy 
endeavors  were  climaxed  in  the  unveiling  of  his  bust 
at  the  Historical  Society  in  May  1932. 

Berks  County  and  our  city  may  be  called  the 
hub  of  Pennsylvania-German  culture,  and  perhaps 
nowhere  in  America  are  historical  traditions  and 
records  preserved  with  greater  care  and  conscien- 
tiousness ;  how  could  it  happen  that  the  memory  of 
this  remarkable  man  was  almost  forgotten  here  for 
nearly  a  century  ?  Our  local  historians,  Rupp  and 
Montgomery,  make  no  mention  of  him  in  their 
chronicles;  Albert  Faust,  in  his  excellent  book,  "The 


German  Element  in  the  United  States",  devotes  to 
him  only  a  few  scant  lines ;  and  Rev.  Von  Bosse  in 
his  book  on  the  same  subject  places  List's  activities 
in  Philadelphia  and  does  not  mention  our  city  at  all. 
The  reason  for  these  errors  and  omissions  is  obvious 
and  easily  explained.  When  List  lived  in  Reading, 
it  was  still  a  small  country  town  and  although  he  had 
attracted  some  attention  in  his  homeland,  he  was  not 
universally  known,  since  his  principal  works  had  not 
been  written.  In  1830  Reading  had  a  population  of 
6(X)0  with  but  few  connections  with  the  outside 
world.  For  years  after  List's  death  and  even  till  our 
present  day,  when  his  name  was  known  all  over  the 
world  and  Reading  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  the  third 
largest  manufacturing  center  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  these  early  connections  between  the 
man  and  the  town  had  been  severed  and  forgotten. 
Now  we  can  show  what  great  influence  his  Reading 
days  and  the  experiences  gathered  here  had  on  List's 
later  career  and  how  our  city  formed  an  important 
link  in  his  rise  to  greatness. 

Who  was  Friedrich  List,  when  he  came  to 
Reading  ?  The  son  of  a  wealthy  master-tanner  at 
Reutlingen,  Wurttemberg,  he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
government  service,  and  had  a  chance  to  study  the 
reactionary  and  corrupt  system  prevailing  in  his 
country  at  that  time ;  later  became  Professor  of 
National  Economy  at  Tubingten  University.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  Wurttemberg  Diet  by  his  home- 
town, but  lost  his  seat  for  exciting  public  opinion 
through  speech  and  writing,  and,  sentenced  to  prison, 
was  soon  pardoned  and  ordered  to  leave  the  country. 
He  met  Lafayette  in  Paris,  sailing  for  America  in 
1825,  and  after  the  Frenchman's  return  to  Europe, 
bought  a  farm  along  the  Susquehanna  river,  above 
Harrisburg.  Having  no  knowledge  of  practical  farm- 
ing, the  enterprise  proved  to  be  unsuccessful.  He 
disposed  of  the  property  and  welcomed  the  offer  to 
become  editor  of  the  Readinger  Adler,  at  that  time 
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owned  by  Johann  Ritter.  Our  old  German  Adler, 
often  called  the  Berks  County  Bible,  had  a  new  era 
of  popularity  under  his  editorship.  List  quickly  ab- 
sorbed, wherever  he  lived,  all  economic  data,  such  as 
the  products  of  the  soil,  the  stock  of  cattle,  real 
estate,  industrial  productions,  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  trading  conditions.  His  articles  appearing 
in  the  Adler  were  often  copied  by  other  papers  and 
among  his  most  interesting  topics  were  wine  culture 
in  Pennsylvania,  culture  of  silk  and  tobacco,  and 
wage  conditions  in  American  factories ;  also  articles 
on  the  subjects:  "Why  is  money  so  scarce?"  and 
"How  to  make  a  large  town  out  of  a  small  one." 
His  reports  on  the  political  situation  in  Europe, 
especially  of  the  Russian-Turkish  war  of  1828,  are 
very  interesting  and  show  a  clear  political  mind. 

List  came  to  Reading  in  August  1826,  the  exact 
date  not  being  known,  and  immediately  took  over  the 
editorship  of  the  Readinger  Adler.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  his  daughters,  Emilie,  aged  eight 
and  Elise,  four,  his  son  Oskar,  six  years  old,  and  his 
stepson  Karl  Neidhard,  seventeen,  a  son  of  his  wife's 
former  marriage.  A  third  daughter,  Karoline,  was 
born  at  Reading  in  1829.  According  to  the  church 
records,  she  was  baptized  in  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  where  List  became  a  member.  His  signature 
is  to  be  found  a  number  of  times  in  the  due-books, 
which  are  kept  in  Trinity  Parish  House,  where  the 
children  attended  school.  Their  father  joined  the 
Order  of  Free  Masons  and  became  a  member  of 
Lodge  62,  F.  &  A.  M.  We  find  his  name  in  th^ 
records  of  this  lodge  into  which  he  was  initiated 
with  his  friend,  Dr.  Isaac  Hiester,  who  practiced 
medicine  in  Reading  and  founded  the  Berks  County 
Medical  Society  in  1824.  It  was  Dr.  Hiester  who 
gave  young  Neidhard  the  first  teaching  in  medical 
science,  and  the  boy  later  continued  his  studies  in 
Germany  and,  returning  to  America,  became  a  promi- 
nent physician  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Hahnemann  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  there  and  died  in  1895.  About  List's  resi- 
dence in  Reading,  Cyrus  T.  Fox,  the  noted  late  Sec- 
retary of  our  Historical  Society,  reports  as  follows : 
"For  a  time  Frederick  List  lived  in  rooms  in  the 
rear  of  the  printing  office  of  the  Adler,  which  stood 
on  the  present  site  of  the  Central  Market  on  Penn 
Street,  below  Fourth.  Later  he  lived  on  the  west 
side  of  North  Fifth  Street,  between  Court  and 
Washington  Streets,  in  a  house  owned  by  Henry 
Christ,  one  of  the  early  sheriffs  of  Berks  County." 

About  the  year  1825,  when  List  came  to  our 
shores,  the  economic  evolution  of  the  United  States 
was  beginning.  After  the  successful  close  of  the 
War  of  1812,  the  young  industries  of  our  country 
swiftly  developed.  English  woolen  and  cotton  manu- 


facturers came  over  and  established  factories  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  at  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  the 
pioneers  of  our  great  American  silk  industry  started 
operations ;  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvaniat  took  its 
leading  role  as  a  coal  and  iron  center.  As  free  trade 
pratically  existed,  American  industry  was  constantly 
struggling  against  English  competition,  since  most 
products  were  imported  from  Great  Britain.  It  was 
the  time  when  William  Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  had  declared  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  not  a  single  horseshoe  was  to  be  made  in 
the  United  States,  but  should  be  impoi"ted  from  Eng- 
land. A  change  was  necessary  to  protect  the  home 
industr}'  by  a  tariff  system,  and  List,  engaged  at 
Reading  with  his  editorial  duties,  entered  the  political 
arena  as  a  fighter  for  protective  tariffs  and  as  a 
strong  opponent  to  free  trade.  He  had  studied  the 
writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  our  first  economist 
and  a  strong  tariff  advocate,  and  he  fought  the  prin- 
ciples of  Adam  Smith,  the  Scotchman,  who,  for  the 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  was  preaching  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  free  trade.  Philadelphia  became 
the  storm  center.  Here,  Charles  Ingersoll  and  Henry 
Carey,  the  foremost  spokesmen  of  what  was  known 
as  the  "American  System"  had  organized  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Manufactures 
and  Mechanic  Arts.  A  convention  of  this  body  was 
held  at  Harrisburg  in  the  Summer  of  1827 ;  List 
attended  and  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers.  His 
experiences,  gained  along  economic  lines  through 
connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Society,  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  his  first  American  Book,  "Out- 
lines of  American  Political  Economy",  with  the  sub- 
title :  A  Series  of  Letters  addressed  by  Frederick 
List  to  Charles  J.  Ingersoll.  It  was  printed  by  Samuel 
Parker,  48  Market  Street,  Philadelphia  and  copies 
of  it  are  today  very  rare,  although  a  few  can  be 
found  in  private  libraries  in  Reading.  The  book 
created  a  wide  sensation  and,  of  course,  much  an- 
tagonism. To  honor  List,  a  banquet  was  tendered 
him  at  the  Mansion  House,  Philadelphia,  on  Novem- 
ber 3rd.  List's  activity  in  behalf  of  the  tariff  move- 
ment found  its  natural  conclusion,  when,  against  all 
expectations,  but  due  largely  to  his  efforts.  Congress 
adopted  a  high  tariff  program  during  the  following 
year. 

About  the  year  1820,  the  extensive  anthracite 
coal-fields  in  Schuylkill  County  were  discovered  and 
this  section  was  flooded  by  prospectors  and  land- 
speculators.  List,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  geol- 
ogy, observed  that  these  coal-veins  were  continuing 
in  a  northeast  direction  from  Pottsville.  In  the  com- 
pany of  his  friend,  .Dr.  Hiester,  frequent  trips  were 
made  on  horseback  to  the  wild  and  scantily  populated 
region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spring  of  the  Little 
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The  bust  of  List  unveiled  in  the  Historical 
Society  Building  in  May  1932.  It  is  a  replica 
of  the  List-bust  of  the  Leipzig  monument  and 
was  made  by  the  same  sculptor,  Professor 
Adolf  Lehnert. 


Schuylkill,  near  the  Indian  village  of  Tamaqua. 
Their  prospecting  was  richly  rewarded,  as  coal  was 
found  in  large  quantities,  the  land  was  bought  from 
the  farmers  for  a  reasonable  price,  and  a  company 
organized  for  the  exploitation  of  the  mines.  These 
were  the  pioneer  days  of  the  railroads  in  America, 
but  List  at  once  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a 
railway  from  Tamaqua  to  Port  Clinton,  from  where, 
since  that  city  was  situated  on  the  Schuylkill  Canal, 
the  coal  could  be  transported  by  waterway  to  Phila- 
delphia and  other  parts  of  the  country.  A  locomotive 
was  imported  from  England  and  the  enterprise, 
known  as  the  Little  Schuylkill  Navigation,  Railroad 


and  Coal  Company,  was  incorporated  at  Philadelphia 
on  September  14,  1829.  Although  later  on  merged 
with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  it  main- 
tains separate  offices  at  No.  22  South  15th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  to  this  date.  The  first  railroad  in  the 
United  States  for  coal  transportation  ran  between 
Mauch  Chunk  and  Summit  Hill  in  1827 ;  the  first 
passenger  line,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  opened  a 
section  for  traffic  in  1830;  and  the  Little  Schuylkill 
started  to  run  in  November  1831 — the  third  oldest 
Ime  in  the  country,  built  and  owned  by  two  progres- 
sive men  of  Reading. 

List  and  Hiester  were  the  first  surveyors  of  the 
City  of  Tamaqua  and  a  very  interesting  map,  show- 
ing the  survey,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Isaac 
Hiester  of  Reading.  It  is  one  of  the  few  valuable 
relics  we  have  of  List  in  Berks  County,  as  most  of 
the  manuscripts  and  letters  from  his  hand  went 
abroad  and  can  be  found  in  the  Friedrich  List- 
Archive  at  his  birthplace  Reutlingen.  However, 
three  years  ago,  our  local  historian,  Mr.  J.  Bennett 
Nolan,  found  and  purchased  in  a  bookshop  of  Paris 
a  letter,  written  by  List  to  General  Lafayette,  dated 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  November  29th,  1827.  It  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  ever-active  mind  of  List,  making 
numerous  inquiries  regarding  a  number  of  j^roducts, 
their  price,  the  French  duty  rate  and  the  possibility 
of  importing  them  into  France. 

In  1828  plans  were  well  under  way  to  open,  at 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  a  new  college,  to  be  named 
Lafayette.  Frederick  List  was  olTered  the  presi- 
dency, which  he  declined,  as  he  had  other  plans.  His 
eyes  were  directed  across  the  ocean,  to  his  old 
fatherland,  where  he  planned  to  build  up  a  German 
railway  system.  He  writes  to  a  friend :  "In  the  back- 
ground of  all  my  plans  lies  Germany",  and  to  an- 
other :  "In  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  I  have  been  dreaming  of  a  German  rail- 
way system."  The  opportunity  to  return  to  Europe 
presented  itself  soon  enough.  In  Novemlier  1828, 
Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  with  a  great  majority.  List,  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Jackson,  had  strongly  endorsed  his 
election  in  the  columns  of  the  Adler  and,  after  hav- 
ing received  his  naturalization  papers  at  the  District 
Court  of  Philadelphia,  he  asked  the  President  to  give 
him  an  appointment  in  the  Consular  service.  In  this 
capacity,  he  hoped  to  find  new  markets  in  Europe 
for  Pennsylvania  coal.  He  was  appointed  Consul  for 
Hamburg,  Germany  and  sailed  in  November  1830, 
leaving  his  family  at  Reading.  Being  a  fugitive  from 
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justice  in  his  homeland,  the  Wurttemberg  govern- 
ment protested  against  the  nomination  to  the  Senate 
of  Hamburg,  and,  subsequently,  the  American  State 
Department  had  to  annul  its  decision,  giving  him  the 
Consular  post  at  Baden  and  later  on  at  the  City  of 
Leipzig  in  Saxony.  Having  come  to  the  United 
States  once  more  in  1832,  he  returned  with  his 
family  in  the  same  year  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Leipzig. 

As  explained  at  the  beginning  of  our  article. 
List's  life  in  America,  or  shall  we  say  at  Reading, 
had  been  the  preparatory  period  for  his  genius  and, 
with  his  return  to  Germany,  the  harvest-time  begins. 
He  was  a  dreamer,  gifted  with  a  vision  far  ahead 
of  his  own  time,  but  he  was  able  to  back  his  visions 
with  an  untiring  activity,  a  great  power  of  agitation 
and  a  stubbornness  of  mind,  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  Suabian  race.  His  two  greatest  achievements 
fall  in  the  Leipzig  period,  the  establishment  of  the 
German  ZoUverein  (Customs  LTnion)  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  railway  line  from  Leipzig  to  Dresden,  the 
first  large  line  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Within 
the  frame  of  this  article  we  cannot  give  all  the 
details  of  his  struggles,  of  his  failure  and  success, 
of  century-old  prejudices  which  had  to  be  removed. 
As  promoter  of  the  Zollverein,  he  had  his  faithful 
followers  among  the  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
but,  step  by  step,  the  reactionary  governments  of 
about  thirty-three  Kingdoms,  Dukedoms  and  Princi- 
palities had  to  be  convinced  and  won  over  to  the 
cause.  On  January  1st,  1834,  the  custom-barriers 
between  these  countries  were  removed,  the  first  step 
to  a  greater,  economically  united  Germany,  which 
afterwards  found  its  political  realization  through 
Bismarck. 

The  opposition  he  met  in  the  building  of  the 
railroads  was  likewise  very  great.  Having  failed  to 
obtain  a  concession  from  the  Bavarian  government, 
he  found  a  more  willing  ear  for  his  plans  in  Saxony, 
and,  a  committee  of  progressive  citizens  of  Leipzig 
being  organized,  the  line  opened  on  April  7th,  1839. 
And  what  about  fifty  years  later?  At  that  time  the 
entire  railroad  system  of  Germany,  as  well  as  that 
of  Central  Europe,  was  laid  out  exactly  as  List  had 
suggested  in  his  plans.  The  little  original  railroad- 
^ard.  from  which  List  sent  his  first  train,  has  long 
since  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  stands  today  the 
Central  Station  of  Leipzig,  which  is  the  largest  in 
Europe,  a  gigantic  monument  to  his  genius. 

In  the  City  Park,  opposite  the  Railway  Station, 
stands  a  fine  memorial  for  the  opening  of  the  Leip- 
zig-Dresden Railway,  unveiled  in  1927.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  our  bust  at  the  Historical  Society  is  a 
repHca  of  the  List-bust  of  the  Leipzig  monument  and 


was  made  by  the  same  eminent  sculptor,  Professor 
Adolf  Lehnert. 

Friedrich  List  has  left  to  the  world  a  great 
number  of  writings,  his  most  famous  book  being  "The 
National  System  of  Political  Economy",  published 
in  1841,  and  translated  into  most  all  modern  lan- 
guages. The  index  files  of  the  Library  of  Congess 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  record  three  English,  three 
German,  two  French  and  one  Russian  edition  of  his 
National  System. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  List's  declining 
years.  The  University  of  Jena  made  him  an  honor- 
ary Doctor  of  Philosophy,  one  of  the  few  honors 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  contemporaries.  He  had 
worked  hard  and  unselfishly,  always  with  the  ultimate 
goal  of  an  enterprise  in  mind,  but  forsaking  his  own 
advantage  or  financial  gain.  He  had  sold  his  share 
of  the  American  coal  mines,  which  he  should  not 
have  done,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Leipzig-Dresden 
Railway  paid  him  off  with  a  scant  sum,  instead  of 
making  him  a  partner  or  a  manager  of  the  line. 
However,  he  netted  good  profits  with  his  pen.  The 
belief  has  often  been  expressed  that  financial  cir- 
cumstances brought  on  the  catastrophic  end  of  his 
life,  but  this  is  not  correct,  as  the  List  family,  al- 
though not  rich,  lived  comfortably. 

A  year  before  his  death  he  was  engaged  with 
a  plan  to  bring  about  a  commercial  alliance  between 
Great  Britain,  Prussia  and  Austria.  He  went  to 
London,  where  he  had  conferences  with  members  of 
the  British  Cabinet,  then  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
received  in  audience  by  the  aged  Prince  Metternich, 
then  dictator  of  Europe.  It  was  during  his  stay  in 
Vienna  that  he  sat  for  a  portrait  by  the  famous 
artist  Joseph  Kriehuber,  the  best  one  we  possess  of 
List.  Only  failure  and  disappointment  were  the  fruit 
of  these  journeys  and  he  came  home,  broken  in 
health  and  spirit.  The  harsh  experiences  of  his 
earlier  years,  the  restless  life  and  over-work  began  to 
take  their  toll  and  a  brain  disease  developed.  He  left 
his  family,  and  visited  friends  at  Munich,  where 
doctors  advised  him  to  go  to  the  South  and  take  a 
good  rest.  He  traveled  as  far  as  Kufstein  in  the 
Tyrolese  mountains,  where  early  winter  set  in  with 
a  blinding  snowstorm  and  here,  in  a  deep  fit  of 
melancholy,  he  ended  his  life  with  a  pistol-shot  on 
November  30th,  1846. 

In  1925,  the  Deutsche  Friedrich  List-Gesell- 
schaft  was  founded  at  Heidelberg,  counting  among 
its  members  diplomats,  scientists  and  other  intel- 
lectual people  from  Germany  and  abroad.  Its  main 
object  has  been  the  publication  of  a  general  large 
edition  of  List's  works,  which  includes  ten  volumes. 
Volume  No.  2  contains  the  American  writings  of 
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List,  with  a  brilliant  biography  of  his  American  life, 
written  by  Dr.  William  P.  Notz,  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Notz  has  been  the 
best  interpreter  of  List's  life  and  work  in  America, 
and  has  written  two  books  on  the  subject ;  one  of  the 
foremost  economists  in  this  country,  his  useful  and 
active  life  was  ended  early  in  June  of  this  year. 

Monuments  to  the  memory  of  Friedrich  List 
have  been  erected  at  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Leipzig,  at 
Reutlingen,  his  birthplace,  and  at  Kufstein,  where 
his  life  came  to  a  tragic  close.  Streets  in  different 
cities  bear  his  name,  and  at  Leipzig,  one  of  the  high 
schools  has  been  named  Friedrich-List  Schule.  We 
have  his  bust  at  the  Historical  Society  and  a  fitting 
tribute  by  the  City  of  Reading  would  be  to  name  a 
street  after  him.  Mr.  Ermentrout,  our  Mayor,  has 
made  a  definite  promise,  which,  we  trust,  will  find 
its  realization  in  the  near  future. 


The  City  of  Reading  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
Friedrich  List,  as  it  was  here  that  he  first  conceived 
the  importance  of  the  railroads  as  means  of  national 
transportation,  and  here  in  our  community  that  he 
began  to  establish  those  basic  standards  which  were 
destined  to  revolutionize  the  entire  economic  life  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  exert  their  influence  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Bibliografiliy : 

Friedrich  List,  Schriften,  Reden,  Briefe,  Vol.  2, 
by  William  Notz  ( 1931 ). 

Life  of  Friedrich  List  by  Margaret  Hirst  (Lon- 
don, 1909). 

Friedrich  List,  der  tragische  Deutsche,  by  K.  A. 
Meissinger  (1930). 

Ein  Deutscher  ohne  Deutschland,  by  Walter  von 
Molo  (1931). 


Courtesy  of  J.  Bennett  Nolan 

Letter  from  Frederick  List  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  after  the  latter  had  left  the  United  States. 
In  the  body  of  the  letter,  List  asks  detailed  questions  about  many  French  commodities  and  about 

the  economic  status  of  France. 
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Early  Clockmakers  of  Berks 
County 

By  MARY  OWEN  STEINMETZ 


"I.o !    Here  I  stand  by  thee 
To  give  thee  warning  day  and  night; 
For  every  tick  that  I  do  give 
Cuts  short  the  time  thou  hast  to  live. 
Therefore  a  warning  take  by  me 
To  serve  Thy  God  as  I  serve  thee; 
Each  day  and  night  be  on  thy  guard, 
And  Thou  shalt  have  a  just  reward." 

During  the  years  between  1760  and  1802, 
Thomas  Lister  was  making  clocks  in  Hahfax,  in 
British  North  America.  Perhaps  his  occupation  made 
him  think  of  the  swift  flight  of  Time,  or  perhaps  he 
had  always  been  philosophic.  At  any  rate,  in  many 
of  his  finished  products  he  pasted  those  lines,  and 
today,  after  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years, 
some  of  those  clocks  are  still  giving  "warning,  day 
and  night." 

The  early  clockmakers  in  Berks  County  may  not 
have  been  philosophers,  but  they  were  more  than 
sufficient  in  their  trade,  for  their  clocks,  too,  are  still 
marking  the  passage  of  Time,  and  gracing  the  cor- 
ners where  they  stand. 

One  could  write  of  these  clocks  as  purely 
mechanical  and  technical  timepieces ;  or  one  could 
write  of  them  as  decorative  articles  of  furniture, 
tracing  the  development  in  their  cases  and  in  their 
laces.  But  those  aspects  will  doubtless  be  covered 
in  some  future  article.  Here  I  want  merely  to  make 
a  partial  list  of  those  early  residents  of  Berks  County 
who  were  skilled  in  this  art ;  who  achieved  more  than 
a  mere  sufficiency ;  who  turned  out  clocks  which  were 
excellent  mechanically,  and  which  were  pure  in  their 
design,  and  finished  in  their  detail. 

There  were  few  grandfather  clocks  before  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  because  the  long- 
case,  as  we  know  it,  developed  for  a  utilitarian  ])ur- 
pose : — that  of  enclosing  the  pendulum,  and  pendu- 
lum clocks  date  back  only  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  Thus  when  we  speak  of  Valentin  Urletig, 
who  as  early  as  1758  was  working  in  Reading  as  a 
clockmaker,  we  see  that  in  this  field  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  settlers  of  Berks  County  were  in  the  front 
ranks.  When  the  first  Court  House  was  erected  in 
Penn  Square,  he  made  the  clock  which  was  placed 
in  the  steeple.  The  large  bell,  weighing  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  on  which  the  hours  were  struck,  was 
imported  from  London  and  inscribed  "Cast  for 
Reading  Court  House,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania 


— Thomas  Bagley,  Bridgewater  (England)  Founder, 
1763."  This  bell,  Reading's  Liberty  Bell,  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Sesqui-Centennial,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
now  graces  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Berks  County.  In  the  manuscript  collection 
of  the  Society  may  be  found  the  original  list  of 
articles  loaned  to  Valentin  Urletig  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  County  for  the  erection  of  the  clock. 
Another  pioneer  artist  was  Jacob  Mechlin,  and,  al- 
though no  example  of  his  work  is  known  to  me  at 
the  present,  his  name  is  mentioned  as  a  clockmaker 
in  an  Alsace  Township  manuscript  dated  September 
7th,  1759. 

In  1779  two  more  Reading  clockmakers  were 
added  to  the  list — John  Keim  and  Daniel  Rose,  while 
Peter  Snyder  Junior  was  working  in  Exeter  Town- 
ship. John  Keim,  the  son  of  Nicholas  Keim,  was 
born  in  1749.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  the  "White 
Store",  now  Stichter's,  and  prominent  in  county  and 
city  affairs,  as  well  as  eminent  in  the  field  of  clock- 
makers.  Can  this  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  grandfather 
clocks  were  regarded  as  works  of  art,  rather  than  a 
product  to  be  turned  out  in  wholesale  fashion?  And 
that  this  was  the  reason  for  the  great  amount  of 
loving  care  spent  in  the  carving  of  fine  cases,  and 
designing  of  beautifully  proportioned  faces? 

Daniel  Rose,  who  was  born  in  1749  and  died  in 
1827,  was  the  son  of  Erhard  and  Eva  Rose.  He  too 
was  well-known  in  more  than  one  field,  having  for 
many  years  represented  the  county  in  the  State 
Legislature.  The  best  of  his  work  was  completed  in 
the  late  eighteenth  century,  after  he  had  served  as  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Revolution,  and  taught  the  recruits 
how  to  use  a  drum. 

We  know  the  names  of  many  clockmakers  who 
flourished  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  City  of  Reading  were  Henry  Hahn. 
one  of  whose  clocks  traveled  as  far  as  Dorchester. 
Massachusetts ;  Jacob  Klingman,  who  signed  himself 
Jacob  Kling,  and  sometimes  added  the  year,  as  he 
did  one  the  face  of  the  clock  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Reading.  Another  one, 
Thomas  Wildbahn,  the  son  of  Reverend  Charles 
Wildbahn  who  was  pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  from  1782  to  1796,  was  born  in  Winchester, 
Virginia,  in  1763,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  of  yellow 
fever  when  he  was  only  forty-two.   He  served  as 
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Coroner  here  for  five  years,  and  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Lodge  62,  F.  and  A.  M.  Many  of  his  clocks 
have  the  comparatively  rare  sweep  second-hand  on 
their  faces. 

Again,  in  the  person  of  Henry  Voght,  there  was 
c'.  diversity  of  achievements.  He  owned  a  wire  mill 
on  Wyomissing  Creek  in  partnership  with  Valentine 
Eckert,  but  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  on  January 
29,  1793,  was  appointed  Chief  Coiner  of  the  Mint  by 
President  Washington.  An  extract  from  "The  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  Mint"  states  "He  was  se- 
lected on  account  of  his  mechanical  knowledge  and 
skill,  being  a  clockmaker  hy  trade,  and  held  office 
until  his  death,  February,  1814." 

The  name  of  Daniel  Oyster,  Reading  clock- 
maker,  was  brought  into  great  prominence  during 
the  Sesqui-Centennial  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania Building  was  displayed  an  Oyster  Clock 
supposed  to  have  been  made  for  General  Lafayette 
during  his  visit  to  America  in  1824-25.  The  clock 
was  beautiful,  and  had  on  the  door  of  the  case  a 
medallion  of  Lafayette.  With  such  an  historic  liack- 
ground  this  clock  finally  brought  the  sum  of  $3,800 
at  a  sale.  Daniel  Oyster  has  probably  left  to  pos- 
terity more  clocks  than  any  other  Reading  workman. 


In  the  late  Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth 
Centuries  clockmakers  became  almost  common.  Con- 
rad Fasig,  Benjamin  Witman,  Curtis  Lewis,  Sam- 
uel Breneiser,  Jacob  Diehl,  John  N.  Solliday,  George 
Fix,  Josiah  Smith,  Joseph  Stump,  Joseph  Smith, 
ard  Charles  Smith  have  all  left  their  names  in  their 
handiwork.  In  the  various  townships  throughout 
the  county  were  other  clockmakers :  Joseph  Badman 
in  Colebrookdale ;  Peter  Spycker  in  Tulpehocken ; 
Henry  Roi,  of  Hamburg",  or  Henry  King,  as  he 
sometimes  signed  himself ;  and  John  Vanderslice 
from  Womelsdorf.  Peter  Gifft  and  Daniel  Christ, 
both  of  Kutztown,  Benjamin  Hill  in  Richmond 
Township,  James  Kinkead  from  Morgantown,  and 
John  Klein  in  Amity  were  other  early  names. 

There  is  an  old  story,  never  really  substanti- 
ated, concerning  Benjamin  Hill.  He  made  the  large 
clock  for  the  second  Court  House  in  Reading,  and 
when  he  died,  the  clock  is  supposed  to  have  stopped. 
Despite  many  efi^orts  to  start  it,  it  never  ran  again. 
I  like  to  think  that  this  legend  is  true,  and  there 
v/as  frequently  an  almost  human  relationship  be- 
tween the  "father"  and  his  clock, — responsible  in 
this  case  for  the. — may  we  call  it  death,  from  grief  ? 
— of  the  clock  itself. 


BENJ.  WITMAN, 

CLOCK  AN»  WATCH-MAKE31, 

HAS  jufl  opened  his  Shop 

b  CaIlowlnlI*are(%  North  from  the  Court' 
Houie,  and  oppofite  the  public  offices,  hi  th« 
Borou^  of  Reading,  and  Coiintjr  of  Berk  , 
ffhsreue  repairs 

&&c4(f  and  ^a4(deiS, 

In  tlie  beft  and  neatefl  manner.   He  has  alio, 
an  aflbrtment  of 
New  warranted  WATCHES, 
Watch  CHAINS, 
SEALS  and  KEYS, 
Which  he  will  fell  and  difpoCb  of  at  a  very  rea- 
fonable  price. 

rr  All  Perfons  inclining  to 

fevmir  hlni  with  their  commands  in  bis  branch 
of  bufmers,  will  be  pundlually  attended  to. 
July  2 ift.  1796.  (t.f.) 


Clock  Advertisement  in 
"The  Impartial  Reading  Herald", 
an  early  newspaper. 
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JACOB  LOUIS  KUECHLER 
from  the  oil  painting  by  Hafer,  owned  by  the  Historical  Society. 

"The  smoker  thinks  like  a  sage  and  acts  like  a  Samaritan." 

— Bulwer-Lytton. 
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Kuechler's  Roost 


By  BENJAMIN  A.  FRYER  - 

The  Western  slope  of  Mt.  Penn  has  dignity ; 
the  SkyHne  has  beauty;  and  the  Eastern  side,  so- 
ciability. 

Here,  for  nearly  forty  years,  flourished  a  Wine 
House,  which  was  an  ornament  to  the  mountain,  and 
an  oasis  of  rest  for  congenial  people. 

It  was  not  started,  established  or  founded,  but 
created,  and  the  creator  was  Jacob  Louis  Kuechler. 
His  friends  called  him  Ludwig,  and  said  that  "None 
knew  him  but  to  love  him ;  none  named  him  but  to 
praise." 

There  are  Wine  Houses  and  Wine  Houses.  This 
one  was  most  unusual.  It  became  widely  known  be- 
cause of  the  personality  of  the  owner,  whose  sociabil- 
ity gave  it  atmosphere.  Those  not  feeling  it,  did  not 
fit.  People  of  that  sort  merely  want  a  place  to  drink, 
gulp  it  down,  and  order  another  round.  John  Barley- 
corn was  not  at  home  here.  John  becomes  noisy  and 
is  out  of  place  where  friends  gather  for  sociability. 
The  juice  of  the  grape  invites  song  and  cements 
friendship,  while  distilled  grain  produces  argument. 

In  retrospect  we  again  traverse  the  Eastern 
slope  of  the  Alsace  Hills  and  stop  at  memory-hal- 
lowed Kuechler's  Roost — once  a  vibrant  actuality, — 
now  a  tradition.  Death,  Volstead,  Fire  and  Prohibi- 
tion wiped  out  the  place  where  thousands  found  en- 
joyment. 

On  October  26,  1830,  a  baby  was  born  in 
Michaelstadt,  in  Hesse,  Germany,  It  was  a  boy,  and 
his  proud  parents  named  him  Jacob  Louis  Kuechler. 
He  was  a  pretty  tot  with  a  wealth  of  golden  curls 
and  became  a  favorite  in  the  neighborhood.  The  lad 
was  given  a  good  education  and,  learning  the  carving- 
trade,  became  an  expert.  Marriage  with  Miss  Hen- 
riette  Lisberger  was  the  culmination  of  a  school-day 
romance. 

America  called  and  the  young  people  came  to 
the  United  States,  settling  in  Reading,  in  the  early 
1870's.  His  first  employment  was  patternmaker  for 
the  Mellert  Foundry;  his  next,  in  the  E.  J.  Obert 
Boiler  Shop.  But  the  constant  noise  was  not  con- 
genial to  the  quiet,  studious  and  ambitious  German, 
and  he  engaged  in  business.  The  family  lived  at  717 
Franklin  Street  and  he  opened  a  carving  shop  at  21 
South  Seventh.  The  Wine  House  business  had  al- 


ways appealed  to  him  and  he  combined  it  with  his 
carving  trade  on  Seventh  Street.  In  the  City  Direc- 
tories of  that  i^eriod  we  may  find  several  references 
to  Mr.  Kuechler.  This  is  one  of  them : 

"J.  Louis  Kuechler,  Architect,  Designer, 
Carver,  Pattern-maker.  House  and  Furniture 
Carvings  constantly  on  hand.  Cigar  Boxes  Made 
to  Order.  No.  50  Lemon  Street." 

There  could  not  have  been  much  profit  in  that 
hne,  for  the  Directory  of  1877  states  that  he  was 
then  engaged  in  the  restaurant  business  at  523  Penn 
Street,  the  family  living  on  Elm  Street.  Mrs.  Kuech- 
ler did  not  approve  the  liquor  trade. 

The  Kuechler  Restaurant  became  the  gathering- 
place  of  some  of  Reading's  leading  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  and  close  friendships  were  formed. 
Its  owner  was  considered  handsome ;  was  tall,  five 
feet  ten  inches,  with  a  clear,  rather  ruddy  com- 
plexion, a  long  brown  beard,  and  the  heaviest  mous- 
tache in  the  city.  But  he  was  bald.  For  that  reason 
he  wore  a  black  velvet  beret,  which  was  as  familiar 
to  patrons  of  the  Roost  as  was  a  long-stemmed  pipe, 
his  almost  constant  companion. 

The  hills  around  Reading  appealed  to  him,  espe- 
cially Mt.  Penn.  He  knew  every  path,  glen  and 
beauty  spot.  It  was  there  he  took  his  exercise.  While 
not  building  castles  in  the  air,  he  frequently  imagined 
a  home  on  the  hill.  It  became  a  reality  in  1882. 

A  few  acres  of  land  were  purchased,  and,  ac- 
companied by  his  mother  who  had  since  joined  her 
son  in  Reading,  the  Penn  Street  restauranteur  cre- 
ated the  place  that  later  acquired  fame  as  the  Roost. 
A  frame  building  was  erected,  a  vineyard  planted, 
and  a  cooling  cave  dug.  There  was  much  work  to 
do  and  mother  and  son  worked  hard,  putting  in  long 
hours.  They  builded  better  than  they  knew. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  Gravity  Railroad,  the 
Tower  was  not  yet  in  existence,  and  no  one  had 
imagined,  or  dreamt  of  the  Skyline  Boulevard. 
Getting  to  the  place  was  diflficult,  but  it  was  the 
period  when  legs  and  feet  were  used  for  locomotion, 
and  not  merely  to  stand  on. 

Friends  commenced  calling.  Thomas  C.  Zim- 
merman and  Daniel  Ermentrout  were  among  the 
first.  They  named  it  Kuechler's  Roost.  These  two 
and  a  number  of  other  prominent  citizens  were 
known  as  the  Foosgaengers.   To  them,  every  Mt. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  KUECHLER'S  ROOST 
The  picture  was  a  gift  from  the  Hermit  to  Daniel  Ermentrout. 


Penn  path  was  a  road  to  the  Roost.  It  meant  walk- 
ing and  hence  the  name  Foosgaengers.  Usually  the 
loute  was  through  Mineral  Spring  Park,  where  they 
cast  away  their  work-a-day  cares  and  were  ready  to 
wine  and  dine  with  the  Hermit,  as  they  termed  their 
host.  The  familiar  long-stemmed  pipe  was  his  closest 
companion.  Bulwer-Lytton's  assertion  that  "The 
man  who  smokes,  thinks  like  a  sage  and  acts  like  a 
Samaritan"  was  a  truism  in  Mr.  Kuechler's  case. 

He  was  host,  waiter  and,  often,  cook.  There  was 
no  har,  with  the  usual  brass  rail.  The  shrill  blatant 
bell  of  the  cash  register  was  never  heard.  The  early 
patrons  were  not  customers,  but  friends.  Companion- 
ship, not  commercialism,  was  the  keynote.  There 
were  no  elaborate  menus,  rye  bread  and  cheese  being 
favorites.  Roast  pig  was  served  at  banquets.  A  pop- 
ular order  was  speck,  eier  and  pfannkuchen.  Wine 
was  never  omitted.  It  was  made  from  the  grapes 
grown  on  the  sun-kissed  Alsace  Hills. 

The  place  slowly  acquired  a  literature — both  in 
prose  and  poetry — with  much  of  the  latter  in  Penn- 
sylvania-German. The  Roost,  in  its  long  career,  had 
three  Log  Books.  They  contained  the  signatures  of 
prominent  men  in  various  walks  of  life.   Some  of 


them  added  a  sentiment.  Governor  Samuel  Penn- 
packer  was  one  of  them.  Mr.  Zimmerman  was  the 
official  poet  and  dedicated  several  of  his  poems  to 
the  Roost.  H.  L.  Fisher,  Esquire,  of  York,  a  Penn- 
sylvania-German writer  of  distinction,  wrote  a  widely 
published  poem  entitled  "Kuechler's  Rouscht."  After 
the  wine  had  passed  a  number  of  times  these  poems 
became  songs.  The  Foosgaengers  were  very  vocal 
but  not  very  lyric. 

And  so  the  years  passed  on.  The  Gravity  Rail- 
road skirted  the  Roost  and  the  place  was  given  a 
station.  Business  increased,  and  few  prominent 
strangers  visited  Reading  who  did  not  find  their  way 
to  this  haven. 

Many  Germans,  coming  here  as  young  men, 
found  it  a  congenial  gathering  place,  and  the  fame  of 
the  Roost  made  its  way  across  the  Atlantic.  After  a 
time,  the  wine  of  the  Alsace  Hills  had  to  share 
honors  with  the  vintages  of  the  Rhine  Valley. 

The  quiet  Mr.  Kuechler,  with  his  long  beard, 
was  an  enigma  to  many.  They  could  not  understand 
why  he  preferred  life  on  the  mountain.  The  follow- 
ing was  once  overheard  on  a  Gravity  Railway  car : 
"In  there,  among  the  trees,  lives  a  Hermit.  He  is  an 
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THE  ROOST  BUILT  BY  CARL  A.  SCHAICH 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  July  4th,  1919. 


old  man  with  long  white  whiskers.  For  years  he  has 
been  digging  a  deep  cave  which  is  to  be  his  grave. 
When  the  end  is  near  he  will  enter,  and  die.  It  may 
be  a  long  time  before  his  body  is  found.  Perhaps 
never."  This  gossip  gave  the  Hermit  much  amuse- 
ment. 

During  the  winter,  when  there  were  heavy 
snows,  the  outside  world  would  be  shut  out  for 
weeks,  but  a  few  close  friends  visited  Mr.  Kuechler 
every  Christmas  morning". 

Years  went  their  usual  way  and  his  health  began 
to  fail.  Asthma  was  his  trial  and  it  became  worse. 
Then  dropsy  developed.  So,  after  an  absence  of  20 
years  spent  on  the  mountain,  he  came  down  into  the 
valley,  and  died  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  on  January 
2nd,  1904,  in  his  74th  year. 

In  Charles  Evans  Cemetery  there  are  two  low 
headstones  of  dark  granite,  bearing  these  inscrip- 
tions : 

J.  Louis  Kuechler       Henriette  Kuechler 
Born  Oct.  26,  1830.         Born  Aug.  10,  1836. 
Died  Jan.  2,  1904.  Died  March  9,  1890. 


The  Roost  was  too  popular  to  pass  out  of  exist- 
ence because  of  the  death  of  its  creator,  and  Carl  A. 
Schaich,  of  Reading,  became  the  new  host  by  pur- 
chase, on  April  7th,  1905.  He  was  single  and  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  of  the  following  year  brought  a 
bride  to  Mt.  Penn.  His  friends  invited  themselves 
to  a  wedding  reception.  His  wife  proved  a  real 
helpmate  and  her  skill  as  a  cook  attracted  business. 
Before  long  the  place  became  too  small  and  Mr. 
Schaich  listened  to  the  advice  of  friends.  The 
weather-beaten  frame  Roost  made  way  for  the  large 
structure  built  of  native  stone  in  the  Swiss  style  of 
architecture,  which  fit  so  well  into  the  landscape. 

Because  of  the  better  facilities  the  Roost,  re- 
taining the  Kuechler  name,  commenced  to  boom.  It 
was  a  new  era  for  the  Eastern  slope  of  the  Alsace 
Hills.  There  were  thousands  of  visitors  instead  of 
hundreds.  A  number  of  German  business  men  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  place  and  many  family  gather- 
ings were  held  there.  This  group  of  Germans  or- 
ganized a  Club — centering  in  an  unique  corner-room, 
whose  chief  piece  of  furniture  was  a  large  round 
table.  Hence  the  group  took  the  name  of  the  Tafel- 
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runde  auf  Kuechler's  Roost.  The  table  was  a  master- 
piece of  wood-carving  and  known  as  the  Stamm- 
tisch.  It  was  designed  and  executed  by  Robert  Carl 
Rahm,  the  artist  of  the  Roost,  and  the  originators 
were  Ferdinand  Thun,  Henry  Janssen,  Gustav  Ober- 
laender  and  Mr.  Rahm.  Of  course,  there  was  wine 
drinking  around  this  table,  but  also  much  thinking. 
When  the  place  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  table, 
chairs  and  the  oil  portrait  of  Mr.  Kuechler  were 
saved  and  now  occupy  positions  of  honor  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Berks.  The  portrait  was 
presented  to  the  organization  by  Mrs.  Schaich. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  the  Roost  was  German. 
It  was  cosmopolitan.  There  was  an  annual  Swiss 
clay,  and  every  day  was  an  American  day,  with  fre- 
quent parties,  banquets  and  balls,  and  dining  and 
dancing  in  the  moonlight. 

During  Landlord  Schaich's  reign  imported  wines 
were  served,  as  well  as  beer.  There  were  times  when 
the  graceful  wine  glass  made  way  for  the  sturdy 
stein.  Then  the  tempo  changed  from  "see  how  it 
sparkles,  see  how  it  shines,"  to  "for  it  is  always  fair 
weather  when  good  fellows  get  together".  The  Tafel- 
runde  members  gathered  at  the  Roost  every  Satur- 
day afternoon.  The  sessions  were  usually  literary, — 
followed  by  supper  and  sociability,  with  singing  as  a 
feature. 

At  the  height  of  the  Roost's  prosperity  a  baby 
was  born  to  the  Schaich's — the  only  time  the  stork 
visited  the  place. 

During  Reading  Fair  week,  in  September,  1916, 
Mr.  Schaich  contracted  typhoid  fever,  and  died  three 
days  later.  The  widow  continued  the  business  and 
was  successful.  Prohibition  was  threatening  and  it 
became  operative  January  16th,  1920.  But  flames 
were  quicker  than  the  Volstead  Law,  and  on  the 
night  of  July  4th,  1919,  the  entire  place  was  wiped 
out  because  of  the  carelessness  of  a  guest  with  a  fire- 
cracker. The  loss  was  $20,000. 

Mrs.  Schaich,  with  a  baby  to  care  for,  was  left 
homeless.  The  savings  and  the  work  of  a  lifetime 
were  wiped  out  by  fire  and  a  legitimate  business  de- 
stroyed by  Prohibition.  She  continued  there  but  a 
tew  months,  living  in  the  bowling  alley.  The  grief- 
stricken  woman  summed  up  the  situation  in  these 
words :  "I  came  to  the  Roost  a  happy  bride,  and  left 
it  a  sorrowing  widow.  Death  took  my  husband,  fire 
destroyed  my  home,  and  Prohibition  ruined  my  busi- 
ness. Thousands  came  to  the  Roost,  but  only  one 
baby, — my  son  Carl." 

Kuechler's  Roost  as  a  wine  house  and  a  summer 
resort  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  becoming  a  tradi- 
tion. But  the  place  will  live  and  the  present  and 
future  generations  will  know  it  as  the  Kuechler 
Recreation  Centre. 


This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  generosity 
and  foresight  of  Henry  Janssen,  of  Wyomissing. 
The  property,  comprising  over  thirty  acres,  came  to 
the  City  of  Reading  as  a  surprise  gift  in  June,  1933. 
The  donor  loved  the  Roost,  and  its  forest  surround- 
ings, and  realized  the  value  of  the  place  for  rec- 
reation. Soon  the  joyful  games  of  children  will 
take  the  place  of  the  sociability  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  In  the  years  to  come  people  will  still 
enjoy  the  lovely  site  as  much  as  did  their  ancestors. 

Mayor  Heber  Ermentrout  and  the  members  of 
the  City  Council  were  delighted  with  the  generous 
gift,  and  their  appreciation  was  made  a  matter  of 
public  record  in  the  archives  of  the  municipality. 

In  the  old  days  the  Foosgaengers  wore  a  path 
to  the  place.  Then  came  the  Gravity  Railway.  After 
that  the  automobile,  making  it  necessary  to  change 
the  paths  into  roads.  Now  the  Skyline  Boulevard 
crowns  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Penn.  Highways  will  reach 
the  Roost  Recreation  Grounds.  In  time  hundreds  of 
happy  boys  and  girls  from  the  crowded  city  will  be 
taken  to  the  Centre  for  pleasant  days  on  the  moun- 
tain. And  to  pleasure  will  be  added  health. 

Eventually  there  will  be  a  bronze  marker  on  the 
site,  telling  that  the  Hermit  settled  there  and  that 
fifty-one  years  later  Mr.  Janssen's  public  spirit,  his 
love  for  the  outdoors,  and  regard  for  young  people, 
caused  him  to  give  that  part  of  Mt.  Penn  to  Reading 
as  a  playground. 

The  Hermit  was  a  dreamer,  but  he  never 
dreamed  his  beloved  Roost  would  become  a  munici- 
pal recreation  place  because  of  the  generosity  of  a 
friend  who  had  vision. 


The  carved  top  of  the  Round  Table  from  Kuechler's 
Roost,  now  in  the  Historical  Society  building. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 


THOMAS  MIFFLIN  AND  HIS  WIFE,  SARAH 

By 

John  Singleton  Copley  (1737-1815) 

Thomas  MiffHn,  the  first  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  from  Berks  Connty, 
was  in  office  from  1790  to  1799.  As  early  as  1777,  while  Quarter  Master 
General  of  the  Continental  Army,  he  had  purchased  tracts  of  land  in  Cumru 
Township.  This  property,  called  "Angelica  Farm",  was  in  his  possession  till 
1794,  when  John  Nicholson  purchased  it. 
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Pilgrimage  to  the  First 
Frontier 


The  thirtieth  pilgrimage  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Berks  County  took  the  society  members  and 
their  guests  on  a  tour  of  the  "First  Frontier".  The 
itinerary  had  been  planned  in  advance,  thus  it  was 
possible  before  setting  out  to  give  each  person  an 
outline  of  the  journey,  with  brief  descriptions  of  the 
outstanding  points  of  interest  en  route.  Leaving  the 
Society's  building  in  automobiles  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  October  11th,  the  participants  drove  along  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Highway,  which  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Old  Tulpehocken  Trail. 

Passing  through  Wyomissing,  Sinking  Spring 
and  Wernersville,  the  various  buildings  and  sites  of 
historic  interest  were  pointed  out.  In  Sinking  Spring 
attention  was  called  to  the  Miller  Homestead,  an 
excellent  type  of  Lebanon  Valley  architecture  of 
limestone  construction ;  and  to  the  octagonal  school- 
house,  erected  about  1811,  and  the  Welsh  Baptist 
Cemetery.  At  the  entrance  to  Wernersville,  the 
Jesuit  Novitiate  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
group.  Comparatively  few  realize  that  this  is  one  of 
the  largest  schools  for  those  yovmg  men  destined  to 
be  priests  or  brothers  in  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Placed 
under  the  patronage  of  Isaac  Jogues,  the  heroic 
apostle  of  the  Hurons,  and  an  early  Jesuit  martyr, 
the  building  was  erected  in  1929  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  late  Nicholas  Frederic  Brady,  and  Mrs. 
Brady. 

Among  other  items  of  information  on  the  itiner- 
ary were  translations  of  old  Indian  names.  Tulpe- 
hocken Creek  meant,  cjuaintly  enough,  land  abound- 
ing in  turtles ;  while  Cacoosing,  the  name  of  the 
second  creek  meant  owl's  nest.  The  region  around 
the  Tulpehocken  was  settled  by  German  pilgrims 
from  Schoharie,  New  York.  They  came  in  1723, 
before  the  territory  had  been  purchased  from  the 
Indians. 

Upon  arrival  in  Robesonia,  the  party  stopped 
at  the  Reading  Furnace  Mansion,  built  in  1809  by 
George  Ege,  the  Iron  Master  of  Channing  and 
Schuylkill  Forges.  The  town  of  Robesonia  is  on  the 
site  of  the  Reading  Furnace,  built  there  in  1790,  be- 


cause there  was  ore  in  the  Cornwall  mine  in  that 
neighborhood, 

Following  this  stop,  the  tour  continued  to 
Stouchsburg,  passing  the  bed  of  the  Old  Union  Canal 
which  united  the  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  to  the 
Christ  Lutheran  Church,  the  first  corner-stone  of 
which  was  laid  as  early  as  1743.  Here  Paul  A.  W. 
Wallace,  Pd.D.  of  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville, 
Pennsylvania,  delivered  an  interesting  address  on 
"Conrad  Weiser",  whose  original  house  had  been 
pointed  out  in  Womelsdorf.  It  was  during  the  pas- 
torate of  his  father  at  Christ  Church,  that  John 
Andrew  Schulze,  early  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  born,  in  1775.  In  Stouchsburg  in  1755,  over  200 
men  are  supposed  to  have  gathered  at  the  Peter 
Spycker  House  to  resist  the  threatened  attacks  of 
the  Indians,  said  to  have  crossed  the  Susquehanna. 

Then  continuing,  the  group  went  through  Mt. 
Aetna,  Salem  and  Bethel ;  past  the  entrance  to  the 
Appalachian  Trail  blazed  by  the  Blue  Mountain 
Eagle  Climbing  Club;  and  past  the  marker  for  Fort 
Henry,  where,  in  1756,  Captain  Christian  Busse 
erected  the  fort  which  was  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  chain  stretching  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Susquehanna.  Another  direction  sign  showed  the 
way  to  Fort  Dietrich  Schneider,  an  old  log  house  on 
the  mountain  top  used  as  a  lookout  station. 

Upon  arrival  in  Strausstown,  dinner  was  served 
at  Miller's  Hotel.  Here  Dr.  George  Wheeler,  of 
Philadelphia,  spoke  on  "Letters  from  the  Berks 
Frontier  during  the  French  and  Indian  War".  After 
this  address,  which  tied  up  the  pilgrimage  with  the 
past  in  such  an  interesting  way,  the  members,  once 
more  in  automobiles,  proceeded  to  the  site  of  Fort 
Northhill,  a  poorly  constructed  post,  hastily  built  by 
Captain  Jacob  Morgan  in  1756  and  abandoned  two 
years  later. 

Continuing  through  Shartlesville  to  Hamburg, 
for  a  view  of  the  Pinnacle,  Pulpit  Rock  and  Blue 
Rocks,  to  New  Bethel  Union  Church,  on  the  site  of 
the  original  building  which  had  been  erected  about 
1 750,  the  group  then  returned  to  Reading,  where  it 
was  agreed  that  the  day  had  been  most  interesting. 
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JOSEPH  RITNER 
GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Joseph  Ritner  was  born  in  Berks  County  on  March  25th,  1780.  Until  the  age 
of  sixteen,  when  he  moved  to  Cumberland  County,  he  was  employed  on  his 
father's  farm.  He  served  as  Governor  from  1835  to  1839. 
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The  Eyster  Family 

The  name  is  spelled  variously:    Aister  and  Euster, 
but  usually  Oyster. 

By  ANITA  L.  EYSTER 

Editorial  Note:  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Editorial  Board  that  genealogical  material  may  be  in- 
cluded in  every  issue  of  this  reviezv.  We  feel  that  there  is  a  great  interest,  among  the  people 
of  Berks  County,  in  this  rich  field.  May  zve  ask  for  material  proof  of  tJiis  interest  in  the  form 
of  written  articles  and  notes?  These,  upon  being  submitted,  will  be  added  to  the  files  in  the 
Library  of  the  Society  to  aid  in  further  research,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  used  for  publication  in 
this  magazine.  Data  from  Taufschein,  Marriage  Certificates,  and  Bible  Records  are  particu- 
larly desirable.  In  time,  zve  hope,  through  a  special  Department,  to  present  to  our  subscribers 
the  opportuiiit\'  to  exchange  genealogical  information  through  a  column  of  queries.  This  will 
be  a  benefit  to  all  those  interested  in  this  type  of  research.  All  contributions  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  in  care  of  the  Historical  Society. 


John  Jacob  Aister,  the  Pioneer,  was  born, 
probably  in  Wurttemburg,  in  1665. 

He  arrived  in  1717  with  a  colony  of  Lutherans 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Anthony  Jacob  Henckel. 
A  large  tract  of  land  was  acquired  for  them  in  New 
Hanover  Township,  Philadelphia  County,  where  a 
Lutheran  congregation  had  been  formed  by  1703  or 
earlier.  In  1719  a  new  church  was  built  on  a  tract 
of  49  acres  given  by  John  Henry  Sprogel,  who  had 
the  original  Patent  on  the  whole  Township.  The  sur- 
vey of  this  tract,  preparatory  to  building,  shows  that 
it  was  bounded  on  the  southeast  by  the  property  of 
Jacob  Oyster. 

Strangely  enough,  there  is  little  mention  in  the 
records  of  the  New  Hanover  Church  concerning  the 
family,  although  they  lived  next  to  it.  Jacob  Aister 
was  mentioned  as  a  Deacon  when  Rev.  H.  M.  Muh- 
lenberg came  to  the  church  in  1732.  Then  we  find 
the  notice  of  his  burial  in  New  Hanover  Churchyard, 
May  31st,  1745,  at  the  age  of  80  years.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  he  was  past  middle  age  when  he 
arrived  and  had  already  adult  children.  One  daugh- 
ter died  two  months  before  him,  whose  age  is  given 
as  50  years.  He  left  a  Will  which  is  filed  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  which  he  names  his  wife  Catharine,  two 
sons,  and  three  daughters,  Mary,  Rosina  and  Mag- 
dalen. 

He  was  naturalized  in  1739  but  had  evidently 
acquired  his  land  earlier.  In  his  Will  he  states  that 
his  plantation  of  76  acres  is  to  pass,  not  to  his  sons 
(who  had  already  gone  into  other  counties),  but  to 
his  son-in-law,  John  Shimel,  husband  of  his  daugh- 
ter Magdalen,  "according  to  our  agreement".  He 
directs  that  his  wife  and  children  shall  give  John 
Shimel  "a  good  lawful  Deed",  but  evidently  they 
could  not  do  so,  for  in  1749,  Shimel,  by  paying  a 
certain  sum,  obtained  a  Release  from  Thomas  Pres- 


ton (who  had  bought  the  land  from  the  English 
owner).  But  it  is  probable  that  Jacob  Oyster  lived 
on  the  tract  for  over  25  years. 

No  further  trace  has  been  found  of  his  widow 
or  daughters. 

JACOB  OYSTER'S  WILL  &  3  Codicils. 

ADMINISTRATION  BOOK  F-8.  Philadelphia. 

New  Hanover  Township,  May  10th,  1745. 
Proved  Sep.  24th,  1745. 

After  Preamble  concerning  mortality  and  the 
Resurrection:  It  is  my  will  that  after  my  decease  my 
dearly  beloved  wife  Catharine  shall  have  all  my  goods 
and  credits  and  whatsoever  is  belonging  to  me  in  her 
possession. 

ITEM  :  it  is  my  will  that  after  my  wife's  decease 
daughter  Magdalen  should  not  be  heir  to  the  third  part 
of  her  deceased  husband's  inheritance,  she  shall  take 
as  much  as  that  third  part  would  come  to  out  of 
Andrew  Casler's  deceased  wife's  part,  and  if  any  more 
shall  remain  of  Andrew's  deceased  wife's  part,  it  shall 
be  given  to  the  children  of  his  first  wife;  but  if  my 
daughter  Magdalen  inherited  the  third  part  of  her 
deceased  husband's  inheritance,  said  Andrew  shall 
receive  even  shares  with  the  rest  of  my  children. 

ITEM  :  it  is  my  will  that  after  my  wife's  decease 
all  my  estate  shall  be  divided  in  five  equal  parts  and 
one  part  thereof  shall  be  given  to  my  daughter  Mary, 
and  one  part  unto  my  daughter  Rosina,  and  one  part 
unto  my  son  George,  and  one  part  unto  my  son  Chris- 
tian, and  one  part  unto  my  daughter  Magdalen;  and 
no  other  to  be  my  last  Will  and  Testament. 

ITEM  :  I  give  to  my  son-in-law,  John  Shimel,  all 
my  land,  containing  76  acres,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment mentioned,  as  we  agreed  together;  and  my  wife 
and  children  shall  after  my  decease  sign  to  said  Shimel 
a  good  lawful  Deed. 

Signed 

JACOB  OYSTER. 

(His  wife  Catharine  was  appointed  by  the  Court  to 
administer  this  Will.) 
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DEED  BOOK  I  17-507.    Philadelphia.  1749. 

RELEASE.  Thomas  Preston  to  John  Shimel,  turner. 
WHEREAS,  in  1732,  John  Henry  Sprogel  possessing 
22,377  acres  of  land  in  Philadelphia  County,  sold  7500 
acres  to  Henry  Soames  of  London,  weaver,  with  the 
proviso  that  Sprogel  might  redeem  the  land  by  pay- 
ment at  a  certain  time,  but  this  payment  not  being 
made,  in  1733  the  land  became  absolute  proprety  of 
Henry  Soames.  He  left  his  estate  to  his  only  son 
John  Soames,  who  died  intestate  and  unmarried,  and 
the  property  reverted  to  two  sisters,  both  widows, 
Katherine  Yaldwin  and  Mary  Johns,  who  in  1748  sold 
the  land  in  Philadelphia  County  to  Thomas  Preston, 
(Bk  GlO-203).  NOW,  Thomas  Preston,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  22  pounds  16  shillings,  sells  to  John 
Shimel  76  acres  :  Beginning  at  a  hickory,  a  corner  in 
line  of  Johann  Reigelstorf er's  land,  by  same,  south- 
west 235  perches  to  post  set  for  corner,  thence  by 
other  Sprogel  land,  southeast  42  perches  to  another 
post,  by  same  and  Andreas  Keppeler's  land  northeast 
235  perches  to  hickory,  corner  of  Jacob  Deal,  by  same 
northwest  52  perches  to  place  of  beginning. 

John  George  Oyster  was  the  oldest  son  of 
John  Jacob.  He  arrived  with  his  father  but  his  exact 
age  we  do  not  know.  His  signature  is  found  on  the 
Petition  for  protection  against  the  Indians  in  1728, 
and  he  must  have  married  about  that  time  but  the 
name  of  his  wife  is  unknown.  He  wrote  his  name 
always  John  Aister  or  Oyster,  on  Deeds  and  on 
his  Will  and  it  is  only  by  the  final  settlement  of  his 
estate  that  we  are  able  to  identify  him  with  the 
George  of  his  father's  Will. 

He  was  naturalized  at  the  same  time  as  his 
father  but  began  to  acquire  land  at  an  earlier  date ; 
200  acres  in  Oley  was  fully  paid  for  by  1739,  and 
this  was  the  plantation  (afterwards  in  District  Tp., 
Berks  County),  which  became  the  family  Home- 
stead. He  also  owned  various  other  tracts  in  sev- 
eral Counties,  which  were  sold  after  his  death.  His 
oldest  son,  George,  took  the  Homestead  plantation, 
but  since  he  died  soon  after  his  father,  it  passed  to 
the  grandson  George. 

John  George  Oyster  died  in  1789,  his  second 
wife,  the  widow  Catharine  Arendts,  having  preceded 
him.  He  had  four  sons :  George,  just  mentioned, 
who  married  Hannah  Moyer ;  Samuel,  who  died 
1767,  leaving  several  children,  of  whom  the  young- 
est, Daniel,  became  the  famous  clockmaker  of  Read- 
ing; Daniel,  who  married  Elisabeth  Reif,  served 
in  the  Revolution  with  rank  of  Captain,  and  lived  in 
York  County,  where  he  died  in  1798;  Jacob,  who 
married  Magdalena  Burkhouse  and  had  several  sons 
who  inherited  some  of  John  George  Oyster's  lands 
and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  Oysters  in  Cum- 
berland County  and  partly  of  those  in  Adams  and 
Franklin.  Samuel,  Daniel  and  Jacob  all  lived  in 
York  and  Adams  counties. 


Of  several  daughters  of  John  George  Oyster, 
the  oldest,  Elizabeth,  married  John  Yoder  and  the 
youngest,  Margaretha,  married  Daniel  Y'oder,  and 
was  buried  with  him  in  the  Y^oder  Ground  at  Pleas- 
antville.  Another  daughter,  Susanna,  married  Rich- 
ard Adams  and  a  fourth,  Catharine,  was  married  to 
George  Schall.  The  Oyster  family  is  still  very 
numerous  in  Berks  County. 

Christian  Oyster,  the  younger  son  of  John 
Jacob,  was  probably  the  youngest  of  the  family  and 
imder  ten  years  of  age  when  they  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia County.  He  grew  up  in  Hanover  Town- 
ship and  paid  quitrent  on  100  acres  there.  About 
1732  he  married  Margaret  Schmeiser  and  after 
the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Elias,  they  journeyed 
across  the  Susquehanna  to  take  up  150  acres  of  land 
which  Christian  had  secured  in  Lancaster  County. 
This  is  on  the  authority  of  a  descedant,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  who  repeated  the  story  ob- 
tained from  his  grandfather.  General  Jacob  Eyster, 
that  Elias  Eyster,  as  a  very  young  child,  was  car- 
ried across  the  Susquehanna  into  the  wilderness  of 
I^ancaster  County,  which  fifteen  years  later  was  to 
l:)ecome  Y'^ork.  In  1739,  when  the  Monocacy  Road 
was  laid  out,  his  farm  was  used  as  a  landtnark,  so 
that  he  was  evidently  one  of  the  first  settlers.  This 
road  was  surveyed  from  Wright's  Ferry  down  into 
Maryland  and  it  was  a  well-known  and  much  trav- 
elled roadway.  Always  in  every  mention  of  it,  it  is 
said  to  pass  "by  Christian  Oyster's  near  Wolf 
Church." 

His  land  was  confirmed  to  him  in  1746  but  the 
riext  year  he  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  six  minor 
children.  His  Will  is  recorded  in  Lancaster,  but 
the  County  of  York  being  established  in  1749,  all 
settlements  are  to  be  found  in  the  Courthouse  at 
York.  The  widow  must  have  remarried  very  soon 
to  Martin  Miller,  (who  seems  to  have  been  her 
neighbor),  for  we  learn  that  in  1750  Martin  Miller 
having  put  up  a  house  in  York,  on  a  lot  which  Chris- 
tian had  acquired  in  his  lifetime,  asks  to  be  con- 
firmed in  possession,  although  the  time  for  building 
has  expired.  This  was  done  and  at  settlement  of 
the  estate  later,  this  property  was  awarded  to  the 
youngest  daughter.  It  was  Lot  No.  82,  on  the  plan 
of  Y^ork,  on  the  east  side  of  Beaver  Street,  in  size 
57  by  240  feet. 

In  1754,  in  March,  guardians  were  appointed 
by  the  Orphans  Court  at  Y^ork,  for  the  minor  chil- 
dren of  Christian  Oyster,  at  the  request  of  Martin 
Miller  and  his  wife  Margaret,  late  widow.  Elias, 
the  oldest  son,  chose  Christopher  Schlegel.  and  the 
two  older  girls,  EHsabeth  and  Margaret,  chose 
Christian  Lau,  while  for  the  two  youngest  children, 
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George  and  Christina,  both  these  men  were  ap- 
pointed. The  oldest  daughter,  Hannah,  being  over 
eighteen,  was  already  of  age.  In  December  of  the 
same  year,  Elias  having  come  of  age  meanwhile, 
the  Court  appointed  viewers  who  should  value  the 
estate,  giving  a  third  to  the  widow  and  apportioning 
the  remainder  amongst  the  children.  This  was 
finally  settled  in  1763,  when  the  youngest  child, 
Christiana,  was  eighteen  and  all  the  others  were 
married.  At  that  time,  Martin  and  Margaret  Miller 
presented  their  account,  showing  a  balance  of  535 
pounds  6  pence,  of  which  the  widow's  third  was 
178  pounds,  6  shillings,  10  pence,  and  each  of  the 
children  received  12  pounds,  15  shillings,  7  pence, 
farthing.  The  real  estate  was  divided  as  follows : 
To  Elias,  50  acres  in  two  tracts  of  land,  one  of 
which  tracts  included  the  dwelling  house,  outbuild- 
ings and  orchard  of  his  father  Christian.  To  George, 
a  tract  of  254  acres ;  to  Hannah,  wife  of  Peter 
Sprinkle,  a  tract  in  Manheim  Township  of  66  acres; 
tc  Margaret  Heidler,  only  child  of  Elisabeth,  de- 
ceased, married  to  Jacob  Heidler,  a  second  tract  in 
Manheim  Township  of  65  acres ;  to  Christiana 
Sprinkle,  only  child  of  Margaret  deceased,  who  had 
married  Michael  Sprinkle,  a  tract  in  Codorus  Town- 
ship of  66  acres;  while  the  j'oungest  child,  Christi- 
ana, received  the  house  and  lot  on  Beaver  St. 
mentioned  before.  As  Christiana  does  not  again 
appear  in  the  records,  it  is  probable  that  she  went 
to  an  early  death,  as  had  her  two  sisters. 

Children  of  CHRISTIAN  &  MARGARET 
(Schmeiser)  OYSTER 

ELIAS,  b.  Phila.  Co.  Aug.  6,  1733;  d.  Mar.  1829;  bur. 
Wolf  Church.  Mar.  Aug.  6,  1754,  Christ  Ch.  York, 
Anna  Maria  Lau,  dau.  of  Christian  Lau.  b.  Apr. 
17,  1737;  d.  Mar.  17,  1811.   bur.  Wolf  Ch. 

Hannah,  b.  1735,  mar.  Peter  Sprinkle. 

Margaret,  b.  1737,  mar.  Michael  Sprinkle. 

Elisabeth,  b.  1739,  mar.  Jacob  Heidler. 

GEORGE,  b.  1741;  d.  Jan.  2,  1810.  bur.  Wolf  Ch.  Mar- 
ried 1760,  Anna  Christina  .Altland,  dau.  of  Jacob, 
b.  Aug.  23,  1743;  d.  Dec.  4,  1825. 

Christiana,  b.  1745. 

Records  of  the  above  may  be  found  in  Bks.  B2 

&  3,  Orphans  Court,  York.    See  also  records  of  Wolf 

Church  and  Christ  Lutheran  Church,  York. 

Elias  Eyster,  Christian's  oldest  son,  married 
as  soon  as  he  became  of  age,  probably  on  the  very 
day.  His  wife  was  Anna  Maria  Lau,  daughter 
of  Christian  Lau,  seventeen  years  old.  The  mar- 
riage is  recorded  at  Christ  Church,  York,  on  Aug. 
6th,  1754,  and  in  the  Reformed  Church  the  next 


year  is  the  baptism  of  a  daughter  who  must  have 
died  young,  as  her  name,  Anna  Maria,  is  repeated 
later.  We  may  suppose  that  Elias'  large  family  of 
eleven  children  were  all  born  on  the  farm  which 
had  been  his  father's,  but  we  have  no  record  of 
baptisms  for  the  next  four.  Then,  beginning  in 
1766,  we  find  six  children  baptized  at  Wolf  Church. 
He  farmed  the  land  as  he  probably  had  done  since 
his  father's  death,  which  occurred  when  he  was 
fourteen.  In,  1775  he  built  a  large  barn  and  in  1785 
a  new  house.  For  both  these,  the  old  date  stones 
remain,  built  into  the  remodelled  buildings. 

All  the  tracts  of  land  distributed  in  1763  were 
part  of  the  original  grant  to  Christian  Oyster,  con- 
firmed to  him  in  1746,  and  may  be  verified  in  the 
Land  Records  at  Harrisburg.  Later  surveys  were 
made,  mostly  in  1763,  when  the  settlements  were 
made,  and  in  1807,  when  Elias  ordered  a  resurvey. 
That  was  the  year,  1807,  when  he  made  his  Will 
and  we  may  suppose  that  the  two  sons,  Adam  and 
William,  whom  he  wished  to  have  the  Homestead, 
were  already  living  on  it. 

The  Will  of  Elias  Eyster  is  a  curious  docu- 
ment. He  gives  the  most  explicit  directions  as  tc 
the  care  of  his  wife,  her  rights  in  house  and  garden, 
her  food  and  clothing,  all  "during  her  widowhood." 
She  was  then  seventy  years  old  and  she  died  four 
years  later.  Elias  himself  lived  to  such  an  age 
that  a  number  of  his  children  passed  away  before 
him.  He  died  in  1829  and  his  Will  directed  that 
son  Adam  was  to  have  the  tract  containing  the  old 
house  and  son  William  that  containing  the  new 
house,  and  eight  other  children  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  land  by  Adam  and  William  who  were  appointed 
Executors.  However.  William  died  five  years  be- 
fore his  father,  and  Adam  refused  to  serve,  so  John 
Wiest  was  appointed  sole  Executor. 

The  settlement  of  the  estate  in  1830  and  1831 
gives  us  considerable  information  about  the  grand- 
children. The  Releases  are  found  in  Book  3L  of 
the  Recorder's  Office  in  York.  Two  of  the  sons, 
Peter  and  Michael,  were  living  in  Ohio.  Another 
son.  Christian,  settled  in  Chambersburg  in  1785, 
but  had  died  in  1809.  The  daughters  were  dead, 
with  the  exception  of  Anna  Maria  Emig,  and  the 
only  son  left  to  continue  on  the  land  was  Adam, 
who,  with  the  son  of  William,  inherited  it. 
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From  the  Editor's  Notebook 


These  briefs  and  eomineiits  unll  be  augmented  in  future  issues  by  votes  on 
the  activities  of  fellow  societies,  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Society,  visitors  to  the 
building,  and  other  items  interesting  to  the  subscribers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
members  of  the  Society  zvill  send  in,  through  the  mail,  anytiiing  of  particular 
interest,  so  that  this  department  will  become  an  accurate  chronicle  of  historical 
events  in  Berks  County. 


About  Fifteen  Years  Ago,  someone  left  a 
log  book  of  one  of  the  early  American  naval  vessels 
at  the  door  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Berks  Coun- 
ty before  the  building  was  opened  in  the  morning. 
It  was  thought  to  have  been  kept  by  an  officer  of  the 
"Constellation"  but,  on  inspection,  Marion  V.  Breev- 
ingkn  identified  it  as  one  from  the  "Philadelphia", 
that  ill-fated  warship  which  was  to  meet  its  end  by 
fire  in  the  harbour  at  Tripoli,  after  the  degradation 
of  being  captured  by  the  enemy.  Mr.  Breevingkn  is 
writing  the  history  of  the  Early  American  Navy  and 
is  most  anxious  to  see  and  read  any  letters,  log  or 
account  books  or  papers  of  any  kind  dealing  with 
that  service.  Few  realize  how  much  old  Berks  con- 
tributed to  the  early  fleet — money,  men  and  supplies 
of  all  kinds  from  masts  and  armaments  to  felt  hats 
and  food.  Perhaps  the  unknown  donor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia log  book  might  know  of  other  sources. 

:f:      ^      ^      ^:  ^ 


Every  Day  Brings  a  question  that  proves  how 
many  gaps  there  are  in  our  knowledge  of  the  past. 
James  F.  Magee  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  asked  about 
the  early  paper  mills  and  their  owners  of  this  county. 
He  is  engaged  in  identifying  the  watermarks  of  this 
province  and  state.  As  Mr.  Magee  points  out,  there 
are  volumes  dealing  with  the  watermarks  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent,  but  nothing  on  the  Ameri- 
can paper  makers.  The  Womelsdorf  paper  mill  in 
Amity  and  the  Copland  and  Hawks  establishments  in 
Cumru  were  especially  well  known.  The  total  num- 
ber of  paper  making  plants  will  be  about  a  dozen 
before  the  year  1800. 


During  Registration  Days  the  Society 
building  was  filled  with  new  faces.  There  was  many 
a  confession  that  "This  is  my  first  visit  to  your 
building."  Judging  by  comments  it  won't  be  their 
last. 


There  Is  A  Grim  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  asst.  secretary  to  remain  firm  when  a  group 
of  appealing  five-year-olds  call  at  the  office  and  saj', 
"Miss,  can  we  see  the  old  things?" 


During  The  Summer  months  many  out-of- 
state  persons  inspected  the  Society's  building.  Among 
them  was  a  group  from  Rhode  Island  which  was 
especially  interested  in  our  county  as  it  was  a  haven 
for  the  Sands,  Tallman  and  other  families  from  that 
state  who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  this 
county. 

On  August  10th  we  were  honored  by  a  visit 
of  the  Lehigh  County  Historical  Society.  Our  facili- 
ties and  collections  aroused  the  admiration  of  this 
group. 

Burton  Alva  Konkle,  the  dean  of  American 
Biography,  is  working  at  present  on  the  life  of 
Thomas  Willing,  the  eminent  Philadelphia  banker 
and  one  time  partner  of  Robert  Norris,  the  financier 
of  the  Revolution.  At  this  time,  he  has  reached  the 
period  of  1790  so  that  the  book  is  over  half  com- 
pleted. Once  more  Dr.  Konkle  will  illuminate  the 
career  of  another  great  man  whose  forgetful  coun- 
try had  allowed  him  to  sink  into  the  shadows.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  reason  to  be  deeply  grateful  to  this  Hoosier 
scholar,  who  has  done  so  much  to  rescue  the  memory 
of  many  of  her  prominent  citizens,  whom  she  had 
almost  forgotten. 

Dr.  Peter  Guilday,  professor  of  American 
History  at  the  Catholic  University,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  visited  the  Society  building  during  the  first 
week  of  September.  Dr.  Guilday  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  the  church  alcove  and  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  manuscripts  pertaining  to  the  Jesuit  Mis- 
sionary settlement  at  Bally,  Hereford  Township, 
which  dates  back  to  1741.  Dr.  Guilday  is  an  author- 
ity on  early  American  Church  History  and  is  the 
author  of  the  life  of  Bishop  John  Carroll,  who  ac- 
companied Benjamin  Franklin  on  his  Canadian  mis- 
sion in  1775.  This  publication  was  so  well  received 
that  a  second  edition  is  now  in  preparation. 

Two  Interesting  Relics  of  Daniel  Rose,  the 
early  Reading  clock  maker  and  merchant,  have  re- 
cently come  into  the  possession  of  the  Society  as  a 
loan,  through  the  generosity  of  two  of  his  descend- 
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ants,  Thomas  Levan  of  Kutztown  and  Elmer  D.  Le- 
van  of  Reading.  One  of  these  is  a  full  length  oil 
portrait  of  Rose,  attired  in  peruke,  embroidered  coat, 
and  knee  breeches  surrounded  by  the  musical  instru- 
ments which  he  loved  so  well.  The  other  is  a  wax 
portrait  of  the  clock-maker  executed  in  masterly 
fashion,  an  excellent  example  of  an  almost  extinct  art. 


Probably  The  Most  prominent  of  collectors 
of  Americana  visited  the  Society  in  July,  in  the  per- 
son of  Harry  F.  DuPont  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Mr.  DuPont,  the  guest  of  J.  Bennett  Nolan,  was 
shown  through  the  Society  building  by  Curator 
Montgomerj^  Like  most  visitors  he  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  riches  of  the  newspaper  room  and 
also  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  basement  sec- 
tion devoted  to  arts  and  craft  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans.  So  taken  was  Mr.  DuPont  with  the  ex- 
tent of  our  various  collections  that  he  announced 
his  intention  of  returning  in  the  Fall  for  a  second 
visit. 

^      ^i:  % 


It  Is  Understood  that  the  relation  between 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Berks  County  will  shortly  be 
made  a  subject  of  a  magazine  article  to  be  prepared 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Society  who  has  been 
making  exhaustive  researches  in  this  field  for  some 
months.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  Franklin's  visit 
to  Reading  in  1755  has  been  so  completely  ignored  by 
the  older  generation  of  Berks  County  Historians. 


The  Fourth  Annual  Exhibit  of  the 
Reading  Stamp  Collectors'  Club  was  held  in  the  His- 
torical Society's  Building  between  October  20th  and 
27th.  The  interest  in  this  field  seems  to  increase 
every  year  and  when  one  considers  the  background 
of  history  behind  many  special  issues  of  stamps,  one 
realizes  the  complexity  of  this  vastly  interesting 
hobby. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  presentation  and  choice  of 
material  this  was  the  finest  stamp  exhibit  ever  held  in 
Reading.  It  embraced  stamps  from  all  countries,  as 
well  as  Air  Mail  Covers,  First  Day  Cover,  Christmas 
Seals,  and  other  examples  of  philately.  Probably  the 
most  interesting  stamps  from  the  contemporary  stand- 
point were  the  Farley  issues,  showing  the  complete 
position  material  of  various  sheets,  and  the  First-day 
covers  with  complete  arrows  and  center  lines,  in 
blocks  of  six. 

The  grand  award  was  given  to  Milton  G.  Schultz 
by  Mr.  Eugene  Block,  the  Stamp  Editor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  Dr.  Arthur  Gerhart  of  Lancaster  and 
Mr.  Charles  Mohr  of  Reading,  the  judges. 

Dr.  Shellabear,  also  of  Reading,  won  an  award  for 
an  almost  complete  assembly  of  United  States  Booklet 
Panes,  a  most  unusual  collection. 


The  Society  has  recently  been  made  the  re- 
cipient of  a  splendid  collection  of  early  American 
History  China,  through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Rhoads  of  Boyertown.  Many  fascinating  scenes  are 
included  in  these  plates,  and  we  hope  at  some  later 
time  to  have  a  detailed  description  of  some  of  these 
outstanding  items. 


The  Commodore  Perry  Chapter,  U.  S.  D. 
1812,  held  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  October  9th,  in 
the  Historical  Society  Building.  The  President,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  R.  Hunter,  presided. 


Encouraged  By  The  Success  of  their  An- 
tique Show  held  last  year,  the  Regent's  Aid  Com- 
mittee of  the  Berks  County  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  sponsored  a  second  exhibit. 
The  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  scene  of  the  Show, 
which  lasted  from  October  15th  to  19th.  The  items 
owned  by  Reading  dealers  and  collectors  were  aug- 
mented by  the  displays  of  a  great  many  out-of-town 
dealers.  Among  the  speakers  were  Charles  Messer 
Stow,  and  Homer  Eaton  Keyes,  both  from  New  York. 
The  large  attendance  was  material  proof  both  of  the 
interest  in  Antiques  among  the  people  of  Berks 
County,  and  of  the  great  value  of  the  assembled  col- 
lections. 

In  addition  to  the  displays  of  the  Dealers,  which 
included  some  unusually  handsome  silver  and  Sheffield, 
there  was  a  beautifully  arranged  loan  exhibit.  The 
pieces  were  grouped  to  form  two  Early  American 
Rooms,  complete  with  prints,  maps  and  portraits,  with 
lovely  silver  in  the  Dining  Room.  It  is  hard  to  single 
out  for  particular  mention  any  of  the  objects,  because 
the  contributions  were  all  so  interesting  and  valuable. 
But  from  an  historic  point  of  view  one  should  men- 
tion the  Liverpool  China  Bowl  and  Pitcher,  with  the 
United  States  Arms  on  them,  reputedly  given  to 
General  Peter  Muhlenberg  by  his  Staf¥  Officers.  The 
Historical  Society  sent  in  two  of  the  Governor  Hiester 
Chippendale  Chairs.  George  Washington  is  supposed 
to  have  used  a  third  chair  in  the  exhibit,  and  an  early 
Carver  Chair  attracted  a  lot  of  attention.  A  plain  dig- 
nified silver  mug,  made  by  I.  N.  Richardson  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  displayed,  and  his  work  is  considered  on 
a  par  with  that  of  Paul  Revere. 

In  another  room,  filled  with  cases,  was  an  unusually 
complete  collection  of  Toby  jugs;  some  very  early 
silver  tea-spoons;  three  pieces  of  Royal  Worcester 
China,  used  by  George  IV;  and  several  of  the  more 
unusual  pieces  of  Lehnware. 

These  displays,  together  with  the  unusually  fine 
glass,  silver,  furniture,  prints,  and  even  baking  uten- 
sils, in  the  form  of  pastry  moulds,  brought  from  all 
over  the  country  by  the  dealers,  gave  everyone  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  view  the  best  of  the  Early 
American  work. 
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Through  The  Initiative  and  work  of  Charles 
H.  Hunter,  Esquire,  the  George  W.  Schultz  collection 
of  Indian  artifacts  was  acquired.  Most  of  these  rel- 
ics of  the  primitive  red  man  were  found  near  Mr. 
Schultz's  former  residence,  the  Sally  Ann  Furnace 
property,  and  in  nearby  townships.  This  will  add 
another  collection  to  those  now  in  the  Society's  pos- 
session. This  latest  addition  is  a  most  interesting 
assortment  of  Indian  implements.  It  is  strange  that 
in  a  county  where  such  a  wealth  of  material  has  been 
recovered  from  Indian  sites,  the  permanent  collection 
of  the  Historical  Society  should  be  so  limited.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  future,  more  of  these  primi- 
tive pieces  will  be  deposited  here,  rather  than  be 
sold  out  of  the  county  where  their  place  of  origin  is 
lost  sight  of  and  their  identity  is  lost.  The  collec- 
tion of  Indian  relics  was  purchased  by  the  gifts  of 
the  following  donors  : 


Edward  Nolan 

John  Beaver 

Harvey  Adams 

Wayne  Webber 

William  McGowan 

Col.  J.  Turner  Moore,  Sr. 

Herbert  Reider 

Charles  H.  Hunter 

Jere  H.  Barr 

Ray  Helms 

Harry  S. 


Walter  Moyer 
Edgar  Richardson 
Charles  H.  Werner 
Charles  H.  Muhlenberg 
Paul  N.  Schaefifer 
J.  Bennett  Nolan 
Daniel  Hoch 
Harvey  Shomo 
Robert  Gehret 
Dr.  John  Rorke 
High 


James  E.  Gibson,  who  has  been  working  for 
over  three  years  on  the  biography  of  his  famous 
ancestor,  Dr.  Bodo  Otto  of  the  Continental  Army, 
writes  that  he  is  nearing  the  end  of  his  task.  The 
book  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  everyone  who 
cares  for  the  early  American  scene.  The  Doctor's 
early  life  and  background  in  Germany  is  portrayed 
so  completely  that  one  can  understand  his  view-point 
and  actions  during  his  later  life.  Of  especial  im- 
portance is  the  chapter  dealing  with  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush's  charges  against  Dr.  Shippen,  into  which  im- 
broglio Dr.  Otto  was  drawn.  As  a  picture  of  those 
stirring  times,  it  can  be  commended  to  all  students. 
Mr.  Gibson's  research  has  been  long  and  untiring,  so 
that  his  volume  will  be  a  delightful  change  from  the 
average  loosely  written  and  inadequately  prepared 
work. 

Through  The  Generosity  and  thoughtfulness 
of  Mrs.  Isaac  Hiester,  there  will  be  two  high  cases 
of  thirty  shelves  each  and  two  half  cases  of  nine 
shelves  each  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  Isaac 
Hiester  Room  for  Newspapers.  These  will  match 
the  original  cases,  being  of  metal  construction  with 
a  mahoganized  finish.  They  will  enable  the  Society 
to  add  78  volumes  of  bound  newspapers  to  those  al- 
ready on  file.  The  small  cases  will  be  placed  under 
the  two  windows  facing  on  Spring  Street  where  they 
can  be  used  for  reading  desks,  as  their  tops  are  slop- 
ing. There  will  be  cases  for  exhibiting  papers  and 
broadsides  on  both  of  these  cases.  Mrs.  Hiester  is 
also  having  many  of  the  old  newspaper  files  rebound 
so  that  everything  will  be  in  excellent  shape  for  the 
student  and  research  worker. 


It  Is  Amazing  to  see  how  far  flung  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Old  Berks.  People  from  California, 
Canada  and  Florida  have  been  here  working  on  their 
family  lines.  Over  seventy  percent  of  the  workers 
who  use  these  collections  are,  or  hope  to  be,  genealo- 
gists. This  shows  the  necessity  for  the  gathering  of 
church  records  and  other  data  dealing  with  our  early 
vital  statistics. 

As  an  added  illustration  of  the  interest  in  Berks 
County  in  genealogical  data,  it  will  not  be  amiss  here 
to  state  the  vast  number  of  family  reunions  held  every 
year.  Fully  one  hundred  of  these  are  held  annually  in 
Berks,  Lehigh,  Lebanon,  Lancaster,  Chester  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties.  About  one-third  of  them  are  in  the 
territory  covered  by  this  society.  In  a  number  of 
cases  the  families  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  our 
organization  for  research  work.  It  would  be  beneficial 
to  them  and  similar  family  groups  if  they  placed  their 
records  in  the  archives  of  the  Berks  Historical  Society. 
It  would  mean  the  accumulation  of  a  store  of  folk  lore 
that  would  be  of  interest  to  every  family  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  taking  an  interest  in  its  ancestors.  These 
genealogical  organizations  are  a  credit  to  their  mem- 
bers, and  are  doing  splendid  work  in  tracing  ancestry. 

To  show  the  number  of  reunions  held  in  this  sec- 
tion the  Review  publishes  a  partial  list,  some  of  these 
families  having  held  annual  sessions  for  a  generation. 
Here  is  the  roster:  Heinly,  Burkholder,  Troutman, 
Leininger,  Dreibelbis,  Scheras,  Moyer,  Prizer,  Rogers, 
Burdan,  Buckwalter,  Brigel,  Zimmerman,  Tyson,  Henne, 
Fasnacht,  Ulrich,  Lehman,  Gerhart,  Schmehl,  Hafer, 
Bohn,  Weidner,  Leeser,  Benninger,  Fritch,  Heiser, 
Saul,  Fromm,  Yoder,  Hitz,  Unger,  Renninger,  Labe, 
Stutzman,  Ammarell,  Kistler,  Becker,  Geiger,  Wismer, 
Livingood,  Kulp,  Zerbe,  Howe,  Kopp,  Hunsberger, 
Rosenberger,  Smith,  Heffner,  Stoyer,  Rohrbach,  Sheeler, 
Strauss,  Reichert,  Yerger,  Hoch,  Christman,  Huyette, 
Loose,  Wink,  Stetler,  Griesemer,  Ibach,  Price,  Fritch, 
Moyer,  Behler,  Carl,  Lausch,  Walters,  Graeff,  Bickel, 
Pegan,  Mundorf,  Wannamaker,  Hoffensberger,  Hoff- 
man, Irwin,  Sheidy,  Leiby,  Seiple,  Seldomridge,  Snyder, 
Werkheiser,  Croll,  Henninger,  Wendling,  Kleppinger, 
Greth,  Wenrich,  Yost,  Zuber,  Hunsicker,  Hallma,  Mor- 
ris, Warrell,  Fischer,  Heifner,  Long,  Staley,  Sanders, 
Troxell,  Witmer,  Leidy,  Keen,  Bryan,  Fulmer,  Kretz, 
Stauffer,  Hartman,  Townsend,  Auman,  Erb,  Madeira, 
Denny,  Schofer,  Richards,  Wolf,  Baum,  Geib,  Balthaser, 
Horning,  Mengel,  Hoverter,  Ludwig,  Hornberger,  Kohl, 
Spotts,  Mull,  Detterline  and  Muhlenberg. 

The  Section  Of  The  Library    devoted  to 

books  bought  from  the  sum  contributed  by  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  William  H.  Luden  is  now  fairly  well  filled. 
These  books  are  all  of  supreme  importance  to  stu- 
dents of  local  history,  but  the  Society  might  have 
waited  for  them  a  long  time  without  the  philanthropy 
of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Luden.  Among  the  outstanding  items 
pertaining  to  Berks  County  history,  now  in  our  posses- 
sion, and  made  possible  by  the  Luden  generosity  are  : 
History  of  Pennsylvania,  Robert  Proud  1797.  2  Vol. 
Pennsylvania    and    West    New    Jersey    in  America. 

Gabriel  Thomas.   Facsimile,  London  1899. 
Cazenove   Journal,   1794.     Edited   by   R.   W.  Kelsey, 

Harrisburg  1922. 
Retrospect    of    Early    Quakerism,    Ezra  Michener, 

Phila.  1860. 
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Memoirs  of  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte.    Phila.  1929. 
History  and  Practice  of  Aeronautics.    J.  Wise,  Phila. 
1850. 

Appleton's  Cjclopaedia  of  American  Biography. 
6  Vol. 

Travels  Through  the  United  States  of  America,  The 
Country  of  the  Iroquois  and  Upper  Canada.  The 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  Liancourt,  London  1799. 
2  Vol. 

Old  Jesuit  Trails  in  Penn's  Forest.    Gregory  Finck, 

New  York  1933. 
Provincial    Councillors    of    Pennsylvania.  Charles 

Keith,  Phila.  1883. 
Exiles  in  Virginia.    Thomas   Gilpin,  Phila.  1848. 
Autobiography  of  Charles  Biddle.  1745-1821. 
Life  and  Career  of  Major  Andre.    Winthrop  Sargent. 

1861. 

Recollections  of  the  Life  of  John  Binns.  Phila.  1854. 
Extracts  from  Christopher  Marshall's  Diary.  Edited 

by  William  Duane,  Vol.  1. 
John  Godfrey's  Fortunes,  Bayard  Taylor,  New  York 

1865. 

The    Descendants    of   Joran    Kyn    of    New  Sweden. 

Gregory  B.  Keen,  LL.D.    Phila.  1913. 
Life  of  Daniel  Boone.    Cecil  B.  Hartley. 
History  of  the  American  Theatre.    George  O.  Seil- 

hamer.    Phila.  1891. 
Pennsylvania,  A  History.    Editor-in-Chief,  George  P. 

Donehoo  1926.    4  Vol. 
Travels  Through  North  America,  During  the  Years 

1825  and  1826.    His  Highness,   Bernhard,  Duke  of 

Saxe-Weimar  Eisenach.    Phila.  1828. 
Pioneer  German  Catholics  in  the  United  States.  1734- 

1784.    Rev.  Lambert  Schott.   New  York,  1933. 

On  the  Evening  of  Tuesday,  November  19th, 
the  Society  will  observe  Buchanan  Day,  in  line  with 
the  efforts  of  residents  of  Lancaster  who  are  trying 
to  purchase  Wheatland,  his  home,  as  a  memorial  to 
the  deceased  President  of  the  United  States.  He  had 
very  close  political  ties  in  Berks.  A  feature  of  the 
meeting  will  be  the  reading  of  a  paper  entitled 
"Buchanan  and  Berks  —  Politically",  by  Benjamin  A. 
Fryer,  a  member  of  the  Berks  Society.  Mrs.  Keyser 
Fry  is  chairman  of  the  program  committee. 

Interest  In  That  Strange  and  pathetic  man, 
John  George  Homan,  continues  to  grow.  Students 
from  Ohio  and  several  other  universities  of  the  West 
have  been  studying  the  compiler  of  "The  Long-Lost 
Friend",  that  handbook  of  Hexerei.  The  newspapers 
of  his  period  have  much  that  is  of  interest  concern- 
ing him.  The  Society's  collection  of  Broadsides 
boasts  of  one  of  his  original  Hummel's  briefs. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Berks  County  was 
represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Federation  of  Historical  Societies  by  Curator  Charles 
B.  Montgomery,  and  J.  Bennett  Nolan.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  Philadelphia  at  the  Hotel  Warwick  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  October  25th  and  26th.  Mr.  Nolan 
was  elected  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Fede- 
ration. 


Another  Loan  Exhibit  to  be  shown  at  the 
Historical  Society  Building  is  comprised  of  Historic 
China-ware,  glass-ware,  some  silk  scarves  of  the  period 
of  1825,  and  some  early  homespun  textiles.  These 
objects,  together  with  additional  Daniel  Rose  material 
in  the  form  of  the  sword  he  used  as  a  Militia  Captain, 
and  some  of  his  family  spoons,  were  received  for  the 
exhibit  from  Thomas  Levan  of  Kutztown. 


It  was  with  deep  regret  that  the  Society  learned 
of  the  death,  in  Shoemakersville,  of  B.  Morris 
Strauss.  For  many  years  he  served  as  historian  for 
the  Strauss  Eamily  association,  taking  a  very  active 
interest  in  all  historical  functions.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Historical  Societies  of  Berks  and  Lebanon 
Counties,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society.  He 
practiced  law  in  the  Berks  courts  for  thirty-seven 
years,  and  served  in  the  State  Legislature.  His  loss 
will  be  felt  throughout  the  entire  county. 

3^      :^      ^      i^i  1^ 

Captain  Henry  M.  M.  Richards,  a  Civil  War 
veteran  and  former  resident  of  Reading,  died  in 
Lebanon  on  September  30th.  His  loss  will  be  felt 
very  keenly  throughout  the  county.  The  author  of 
two  volumes  on  "Frontier  Forts  of  Pennsylvania",  he 
was  also  President  of  the  Lebanon  County  Historical 
Society. 

In  the  death  of  Alderman  Oliver  J.  Wolff,  of 
the  Seventh  Ward,  the  Society  lost  a  valued  mem- 
ber. He  was  on  the  roll  for  many  years  and  never 
missed  the  literary  meetings.  His  mind  was  a  reser- 
voir of  local  lore  and  he  took  pride  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  descendant  of  Conrad  Weiser.  He  was 
prothonotary  of  Berks  from  1895  to  1897.  For  over 
40  years  he  was  a  member  of  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church.  His  death  came  August  5,  1935  at  the  ripe 
age  of  86. 
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Our  Authors 


Elsie  Singmaster 

of  Gettysburg,  has  written  many 
popular  novels  and  stories  with  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  backgrounds.  "Katy  Gaumer"  and 
"Keller's  Anna  Ruth",  both  making  use  of  this 
mise-en-scene,  are  perhaps  the  most  popular  of 
her  novels,  while  her  book  "Gettysburg.  Stories 
of  the  Red  Harvest  and  the  Aftermath"  is 
equally  famous. 

Anita  L.  Eyster 

a  prominent  genealogist  in  Phila- 
delphia, has  specialized  in  the  Church  Records 
of  that  metropoHtan  area,  and  made  a  study  of 
the  early  roads  in  Montgomery  County,  tracing 
their  original  routes. 

Katharine  Riegel  Loose 

has  published  work  under  both 
her  own  name,  and  under  that  of  Georg  Shock. 
"Hearts  Contending"  and  "The  House  of  Yost" 
are  particularly  rich  in  Berks  County  lore,  and 
no  literary  undertaking  can  be  adequately 
launched  in  Reading  without  her  good  wishes. 

Benjamin  A.  Fryer 

is  deeply  interested  in  local  his- 
torical matters  and  the  author  of  "Congressional 
History  of  Berks".  Mr.  Fryer  was  for  a  long 
time  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Reading  Eagle  and  for  some  years  its  City 
Editor.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  lectured  on  his  journeys. 
Mr.  Fryer  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Berks  County  Historical  Society. 


Hanns  G.  Altner 

is  a  recognized  authority  on  Fried- 
rich  List.  Born  in  Leipzig  and  now  residing  in 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  it  is  only  natural  that 
he  should  have  developed  an  interest  in  this 
internationally  famous  economist,  since  both 
these  cities  were  scenes  of  List's  activities. 
Mr.  Altner  helped  Dr.  Notz  of  Georgetown 
University  in  the  compilation  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  edition  of  List's  works,  dis- 
covering much  new  data  in  the  course  of  his 
research.  He  has  delivered  manv  lectures  on 
this  subject  both  in  Europe  and  America  and 
frequently  receives  inquiries  from  research 
workers. 

id     ^     i)c     ^  ^ 

INIary  Owen  Steinmetz 

is  Berks  County's  leading  gene- 
alogist, and  a  member  of  numerous  genealogical 
societies.  She  has  made  an  intense  study  of  the 
material  here  and  in  the  neighboring  counties, 
and  because  of  her  vast  research  receives  many 
queries  about  various  family  trees  from  almost 
every  state  in  the  Union.  Mrs.  Steinmetz  is  on 
the  Council  of  the  Historical  Society. 

^      ^      ^  ^ 

Hon.  Paul  N.  Schaeffer 

the  President  Judge  of  the  Berks 
County  Courts,  is  also  President  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Berks  County. 

Leroy  a.  Gensler 

who  designed  the  cover  of  this 
Review,  is  an  apprentice  in  the  Textile  Machine 
Works. 
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The  management  and  employees  of  THE  CONSU- 
MERS GAS  COMPANY  wholeheartedly  support  this 
magazine  as  a  means  to  acquaint  our  young  people  with 
the  achievements  of  their  forebears,  who  by  hard  work 
and  sacrifice  have  laid  the  foundations  of  our  present 
city  and  county. 


Convinced  that  unimpaired  economic  development 
and  the  sound  cultural  life  of  our  nation  are  mutually 
dependent  and  that  both  find  their  roots  in  the  solid  tra- 
ditions inherited  from  our  ancestors,  we  congratulate  the 
Historical  Society  of  Berks  County  on  making  accessible 
to  the  present  generation  the  spiritual  values  of  the  past 
through  the  medium  of  this  magazine.  May  it  become  a 
potent  factor  in  the  folklore  of  our  community. 

Wyomissing  Industries 
Textile  Machine  Works    Berkshire  Knitting  Mills 
Narrow  Fabric  Company 
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Just  as  the  modern  machinery  of  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN EDISON  COMPANY  generates  light  and 
power  for  the  homes  and  industries  of  our  community  so 
the  study  of  history  yields  the  light  and  power  for  the 
cultural  growth  of  our  generation.  May  this  magazine 
become  a  good  conductor  and  a  live  wire  in  the  interests 
It  undertakes  to  serve. 


Reading  Street  Railway  Co. 


Reading  Coach  Company 


The  Editorial  Board  of  the 
Magazine  will  be  appreciative  of 
any  help  rendered  it  by  its  read- 
ers. Suggestions  for  articles,  ar- 
ticles already  written,  criticism  of 
an  issue  already  published,  and 
new  photographs  of  Berks  Coun- 
ty's Historical  Shrines,  will  be 
gratefully  received,  and  given  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  edi- 
tors. 
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Charles  H.  Hunter 
Harry  J.  Huyett 
George  M.  Jones 
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George  W.  Snyder 
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Courtesy  of  Marie  Schoener 
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?rom  Heading  F.agl6  .Sunday  March  39,1936. 


Many  Helatives  of  Lincoln, Boone  and  Other  "'amous  Pioneers  Buried  in 
Berks  County, Hare  ^ist  of  TJ'riends'  Graves  -Reveals, 


Unique  Cemetery  Situated  near  Stoner sville , 

•  •  •  • 

Egypt  has  its  torabs-  Rome  its  catacombs-but  right  here  in  Berks  coun- 
ty there  is  a  ce^netery  which  is  every  bit  as  unusual, if  not  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world  I 

It  is  situated  but  a  few  miles  from  Reading, in  the  Monocacy  Val- 
ley,near  Stonersville ,and  represents  the  burial  grounds  for  the  Soc- 
iety of  ■priends.It  lies  right  beside  the  historic  Exeter  Friehds'  Meet- 
ing house. 

More  than  100  years  ago, in  1817, when  this  ce-'ietery  became  entire- 
ly filled  with  graves, a  very  peculi&r  situation  arose .lo  additional 
land  could  be  purchased  from  neighboring  property  owners, but , in  keep- 
ing with  J^aaker  faith  and  traditions, the  surviving  members  of  the  fam- 
ilies who  were  buried  there  desired  that  they, too  should  be  buried 
on  the  grounds  at  the  time  of  their  death. 

Since  there  was  no  other  course  to  pursue  in  order  that  this  could 
be  done, ground  was  hauled  and  filled  to  a  depth  of  four  feet  over  the 
old  purtion  of  the  burial  ground  and  a  second  tier  of  graves  was  be- 
gun, Today,  a  large  portion  of  the  rows  in  this  second  tier  are  filled.' 

But  the  history  of  the  people  who  founded  the  meeting  house  and 
burial  ground  goes  back  to  the  days  before  Heading  existed-  to  the  f' 
time  when  most     of  what  is  now  Berks  county  was  a  wild  and  practically 
unknown  wilderness, and  when  onljr  a  few  small  plots  of  land  were  clear- 
ed , 

Came  here  in  1718. 
It  was  in  the  year  15118      51 1  a  small  number  of  English  ^riends, 
originally  from  lorth  fales,'^ieft  Philadelphia  county  and  pushed  their 
way  northward  with  the  purpose  of  seeking  new  homes. This  fact  is  ver 
ified  in  an  article  by  John  E.Kshelman  in  the  Historical  Review;^  of 
Berks  county, When  they  found  the  fertile  valleys  of  Oley  and  Monocacy 
to  their  liking, they  decided  to  settle  there. -^hese  pioneer  -*'riends;^" 
were  Anthony  Lee, '-'His  Hughe s, Thomas  ii^lll s, George  Boone  ,  Jr, , and  their 
families, all  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Gwynnedi -lOnthly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

These  early  ''^riends, who  cam.e  after  the  Indians  released  their 
rights  to  the  territory .were  the  third  class  of  settlers  in  the  eoun^ 
ty,the  Swedes  and  the  Germans  having  preceded  them  by  a  few  years. 

Meetings  for  worship  were  first  held  at  the  home  of  George  Boone , Sr 
who  settled  on  a  400-acre  tract  in  western  Oley, and  occasionally  8t 
the  home  of  Anthony  Lee   ,who  had  acquired  land  in  eastern  Oley, near 
the  present  village  of  Pleasantville .The  Ellis  and  Hughes  families 
settled  in  ea&ren  Oley  along  the  iaanatawny  Greek, 

^ive  years  later, with  more  arrivals  in  the  new  settlement , the 
Gwynedd  ^riends  granted  the  Oley  '^riends  a  preparative  meeting, which 
was  held  on  May  S7,17S5.The  follovving  year  they  erected  a  small  log 
meeting  house  on  an  elevjfated  position  near  the  northwestern  limit 
of  the  Swedes'  tract, then  called  Amity, 

•*^etails  of  Transaction, 

In  December , 1736 , a  contributed  tract  of  land, comprising  one  acre, 
made  the  cemetery  possible. The  transaction   -as  made  in  this  manner: 
George  Boone,  «ir  and  his  wife  Deborah, deeded  one  acre  of  their  land 
to  Anthony  Lee, John  Webb  and  Squire  Boone  for  a  consideration  of  20 
shillin-^s, about  |2.80,  These  men  then  conveyed  th'^  tract  to  Sllis 
Hughe s, Thomas  Ellis  and  James  Boone, in  trust. 

The  conveyance  set  the  tract  aside, in  trust,"  For  a  house  of 
religious  worship  for  meeting  of  religious  wh^rship  for  meeting  for 
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the  people  called  Quaker s, within  the  same  township  of  Oley  and  shall 
permit  and  suffer  the  said  piece  of  lani  whereon    ye  said  messuage 
stands, and  is  erected,,.,  to  be  and  remaine  a  "burying  place, for  ye 
burying  and  interring  of  all  such  persons  as  the  people  called  Quak- 
ers within  ye  said  township  shall  allow  of , and  to  no  other  and  for 
no  other  use  and  service  whatever," 

A  year  later .J'riends  having  increased  in  the  Oley  settlement , the 
first  meeting  house  was  too  small  and  a  larger  meeting  house  was  erect 
ed  on  the  same  site.  At  this  time, after  a  request  to  the  Gwynedd  month 
ly  meeting  had  been  granted, a  monthly  meeting  was  established  with 
the  consent  of  the  quarterly .r^eorge  Boone ,  Jr. , was  appointed  the  first 
clerk  at  a  meeting  he  "id  June  25, 1737,  and  Anthony  Lee,i^ichard  Lundy 
and  Thomas  Ellis  were  appointed  elders: Sizemore  Wright  and  James  Boone 
were  designated  overseers. 

By  a  division  of  the  township, in  the  year  1742, the  meeting  prop- 
erty fell  into  Exeter  townsl^p  .^a^d^  the  name  was  consequently  changed 
to  Exffter.  Sixteenyears  later^^^l'a^S^^continued  to  incresae  in  numbers  and 
there  was  need  for  a  greater  meeting  house, and  in  1759  the  present 
building  was  erected  on  a  plot  of  ground  to  the  east  and  just  across 
the  roadwajr  from  its  log  predecessor. 

Simple  Structure , 
Being  an  unassuming  people , opposed  to  ostentatiousness,  the  "^riends 
built  a  neat, plain  and  substantial  stone  building  which  even  today 
attracts  hundreds  of  visitors  bec^i/a^se  of  its  simplicity  and  the  charm 
of  its  setting. This  stone  meeting  house  has  been  continuously  used 
for  175  years  by  the  Exeter  "^riends, 

iVith  the  increasing  njtmbers  of  settlers    in  Berks  and  adjoining 
counties, the  migrations  of  "^riends  also  became  larger. Other  colonies 
were  established  in  different  localities  throughout  the  18th  century  . 

The  Mnldencreek  colony  was  the  second  settlement  of  Friends  in 
the  county,  and  was  20  miles  north  of  the  Oley  settlement  ,Then  the 
Robeson  colony  was  established, and  the  Tulpehocken  colony  was  the 
fourth  in  order. ''"t  is  known  that  -"'riends  have  been  the  inhabitants 
of  Reading  since  the  earliest  days  of  its  foundation, but  their  num- 
ber has  never  been  numerous.  Historians  of  the  earliest  days  say  that 
Reading  "^riends  had  a  raeetin*  house  as  early  as  1751, but  there  is  no 
positive  evidence  for  this  f¥tatement  and  its  location  is  unknown  if 
one  did  e^^ist  sit  that  time.  The  first  meetinghouse  of  which  these  is 
evidence  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  one  ^n  North  Sixth  Street 
and  was  built  in  1760. 

But  the  T^riends  from  Berks  county  were  among  the  pioneers  of  what 
was  then  the  vast  wilderness  beyoni  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Northumber- 
land county.  They  were  the  organizers  of  Catawi ssa, Roaring  Greek, Mun  - 
cy, "Wishing  Creek  and  the  Half -Moon  settlement  meetings. All  these  were 
under  the  care  of  the  Exeter  Monthly  Meetings  until  1796, though  many 
of  them  went  to  this  territory  as  early  as  1774.-^^ecords  show  that  they 
endured  great  hardships, not  only  from  the  menace  of  wild  beasts, but 
also  because  of  hostile  bands  of  Indians.  The  Sxeter  friends  relin- 
quished their  jurisdiction  when  they  had  effected  dg^separate  monthly 
meeting  in  1796. 

English  School. 

Likewise  the  Exeter  Monthly  Meeting  was  the  parent  group  of  other 
meetings  which  spread  through  several  counties  around  Berks. But  the 
Exeter  ^riends  themselves  continued  to  pro^sper .They  established  the 
Exeter  Friends  School  in  1790, and  it  continued  until  1860.  This  school 
was  a  half  mile  northwest  of  their  meeting  house. 

Today, many  members  of  the  Boone  family  are  buried  in  the  Exeter 
friends'  Burial  Ground.  Daniel  Boone, the  Kentucky  pioneer, was  a  Friend 
in  his  youth.  Ke  was  born  onhis  father's  farm  in  what  is  now  Exeter 
township, but  he  left  Berks  county  in  1750, at  the  age  of  16  when  his 
family  moved  to  North  Carolina, 
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Only  a  partial  record  remains  of  the  many  hundreds    who  lie  in  the 
^       \  Friends'  Cemetery  at  Exeter, hat  the  first  interment  known  is  that  of 
~[  _       John  Hughes  who  died  October  10, 1736. He  came  from  Merioneth, Wale s, in 
a/.Ciw«*v     the  year  1689  with  his  family  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
'     Gwynedd , being  the  elder  of  that  meeting  for  a  number  of  years. 

After  a  second  tier  of  graves  had  been  started, an  effort  was  made 
to  record  the  names  of  the  ^riends  who  had  been  buried  there, prior  to 
that  time, but  the  list  was  never  completed . The  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  names  of  those    in  the  graves  arose  because  no  markers  were 
ever  used. Here  again  can  be  seen  the  Quakers'  dislike  for  display  or 
ornament, It  had  been  the  KlkxxB±  very  strict  observance  of  such  simplic- 
ity which  has  been  always  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
Friends. 

List  now  Obtained. 

Dr. Charles  R .Scholl , chaiBman  of  the  Historic  Sites  committee  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Berks  county, recently  obtained  the  rare  list  of 
burials  which  comprise  the  second  tier  of  the  cemetery. '^'hi s  list  has 
never  been  published  in  any  newspaper  before, and  the  original  is  in 
a  record  book  vhich  is  in  the  possession  of  Slla  L.C.Moore, of  Media, 
Pa., and  is  the  only  copy  in  existence. 

All  burials  were  made  in  chronological  order , ])r. Scho  11  explained 
and  only  two  breaks  occur  throughout  the  entire  list. Why  this  happen- 
ed,no  one  knows, unless  it  was  because  there  were  exceptional  space 
reservations  for  certain  families. 

"The  Berks  County  Historical  Society  has  always  been  interested 
in  the  "^riends,"  Dr.Scholl  went  on."  They  are  sjmonymous  of  -Pennsyl- 
vania as  are  the  Dutchf  ? )  ( Note  misnomer  for  the 'i'ennsylvania  Germans') 
particularly  in  Berks  county.  vVe  have  placed  markers  at  their  various 
meeting-houses  and  have  cooperated  with  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  ^riends 
of  Philadelphia  in  keeping  the  buildings  as  thej  v?ere  originally, 

"The  Sxeter  ^riends'  meeting-house  is  in  excellent  repair  and  has 
been  offered  for  use  to  the  Historical  Society  and  its  friends. i¥hen 
the  building  was  unroofed  during  a  storm  two  years  ago, it  was  only  a 
short  while  after  the  death  of  the  last  member  of  the  Meeting, Gharle s 
Lee. After  his  death, the  litter  which  was  used  to    "onvey  the  bodies 
from  the  chouse  to  the  burying-ground  was  presented  to  the  Society," 

'*  In  1915, we  erected  a  substa'^ial  natural  boulder  to  the  left  of 
the  building, at  the  road. It  was  brought  from  the  Blue  Mountains. tVe 
were  also  instrumental  in  replacing  trees  as  they  originally  were, and 
during  the  summer  the  grounds  are  frequently  used  by  picnickers. 

Hit  By  Vandalism. 

"Before  Charles  Lee's  death, the  Soc4dty  secured, througja  his  effort^, 
the  bookcase  and  library  of  the  Friends  Meeting  because  the  building 
had  been  entered  by  vandals,  fortunately  they  did  no  damage, but  is 
was  feared  that  further  occurences  might  result  in  the  loss  of  valua- 
ble records, therefore  resulting  in  their  being  placed  with  us. 

Asked  if  there  would  be  any  more  burials  in  the  ceraetery,-t^r . Scholl 
answered:"  I  recently  phoned  to  Philadelphia  as  to  whether  any  other 
burials  are  contemplated  or  permissible  in  the  cemetery. 1  also  asked 
whether  any  of  the  descendants  of  those  buried  there  are  eligible  for 
interment .They  replied  that  any  person  living  in  the  neighborhood 
and  identified  with  the  community  is  eligible  upon  application  to  the 
property  committee  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

In  perusing  Berks  county  hi  story, one  finds  that  from  the  time  of 
the  settlement  of  Reading  until  after  the  Revolutionary  '#ar  the  admin-"^ 
istration  of  public  affairs  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  i^riends.Then, 
probably  because  of  the  decrease  in  their  numbers, they  gradually  de- 
clined in  power  and  influence  in  the  county.  Neverthele ss, those  de- 
scendants who  remain  can  well  feel  that  they  are  of  devout  and  sturdy 
heritage , 
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And  regarding  the  cemetery  beside  the  Exeter  P'riends  Meeting 
House, we  11-  no  dou"bt,it  will  some  day  be  one  of  Berks  oounty's  most 
unique  attractions. 

Graves  and  Occupants. 

Row  One 

James  Lewi s( no  date);  William  Lee, 1818;  Sarah  Brurafield(no  date); 
Hugh  Jones,  18 SO;  Mary  Boone , daughter  of  Joshua,  18J^1;  ifilliam  Cherring- 
ton,1823;  Sarah  Boone, wife  of  Moses, 1821;  Margaret  Lee, wife  of  John, 
1823;  Ann  T.Boone, wife  of  Thomas(no  date);  Benjamin  Wright ,1822; Moses 
Boone, 18 23;   James  Boone, son  of  Joshua, 1823. 

Catherine  i'ee,wife  of  Thomas,  1824;  Jane  Evans,  1827;  P'rancis  Wright 
1829;  Mary  P. Lee, wife  of  Sllis,1831;  Catharine  Boone, wife  of  James, 
1831;  Edward  Boone, 1832;  Mary  T.Lee , daughter  of  Thomas, 1836 ;Ellis  Lee, 
son  of  Thomas, 1838;  Catharine  Lee, daughter  of  Thomas, 1838;  Mary  Wright, 
wife  of  Francis, 1844;  Elizabeth  John, 1839;  Ellis  Lee , 1832 ; Thomas  Lee, 
1830;  Mary  Lee, wife  of  Thomas, 1823. 

Row  Iwo , 

Samuel  Lewisfno  date);  Mordecai  Lincoln. 1822;Mary  Harrison, 1822 ;Cath- 
arine  Harrison, wife  of  Richard, 1822;  Benjamin  Miller, 1822;  William 
Lewis, 1823;  Charles  Boone, 1823;  Ann  Boone, wife  of  David, 1823;  Rachel 
Millard,  1823;  [lUoomas  Boone , Esq.  ,1823;  ^£_orge..:BaQJie  ,Esq. ,  1824;Margaret 
B_oone,wif6  of  George,  1825;  Lincoln  Boone,  son  of  Thomas,  1826; Mary  Thom- 
as, wife  of  Jacob, 1828;   Jacob  Thomas, 1828. 

Hannah  Jones, wife  of  Hugh, 1830;     Priscilla  Thomas, 1832;  Mary  Lee, 
wife  of  William, 1834;  Mary  Lee, wife  of  Mordecai#, 1839 ;  John  Lee, 1847; 
Elizabeth  Lee, wife  of  John, 1853;  Eleanor  Lee, daughter  of  Samuel, 1842; 
Samuel  Lee, 1841;  Rachel  Lee, wife  of  Samuel, 1839;  Amos  Lee , 1832 ; Sarah 
Lee, wife  of  Amos, 1823. 

Roar  Three 

Joseph  Allison,  1823;  Sarah  Wright, wife  of  -^en jarain,  1823;  Solomon  Brum- 
field,1823;  Richard  Harrison, 1826;  Mary  Boone, wife  of  Joseph, 1827; 
Jemima  Harr i son,  1827 ;  Agnes  ?'oulk,1828;  Abel  Thomas,  1828;  ^ary  Lee, 
wife  of  Jeremiah, 1828 ;  Isaac  Lee, 1829;  Jospeh  Boone, 1829;  Rachel  Lee, 
1830;  Mary  Lee, wife  of  Isaac, 1832, 

Thomas  Evans, 1832;   Jesse  Brumf ield , 1833 ;  Jane  Boone, wife  of  Joshua, 
1834;   Joshua  Boone, 1833;  Alice  Lincoln, wife  of  Thomas, 1836;  Mary  Dick- 
inson,wife  of  Isaac,  1845;"  omission;  Anna  Lincoln,  1847 ; Anna  Lee, daugh- 
ter of  James, 1847;  Martha  Lincoln, 1849 ;  Elizabeth  Hughe s, 1849 ; Mart ha 
Bailey, 1857;  Deborah  Jones, from  Baltimore , 1842. 

Row  ^our. 

Jeremiah  Lee, son  of  William, 1823 ;  Judan  Lee , son  of  William, 1825 ;  Ed- 
ward B. Hughs, 1827 ;  Rachel  Lee, daughter  of  Samuel, 1830;  Phineas  Boone, 
1831;  ^ranees  Boone, wife  o-p  Hugh,  1835;  James  B.  Oherrington,  1834 ; 
Margaret  Gherrin.<=^ton, daughter  of  James, 1834;  Mordecai  Lee, 1834;  Eliz- 
abeth Taylor, 1835;   Samuel  John, 1836;  Thomas  Elwood  Boone, Joseph  Boone, 
Elizabeth  Boone , children  of  GeoriRe  and  Hannah  Boone, 1837;  Elizabeth 
Lee, daughter  of  James,  1837. 

Hannah  Boone, wife  of  George, 1844;  William  Boone, son  of  George, 1845; 
Eliza"6e^h'^'John, wif e  of  Samuel, 1846;   John  Lee  ,  son  of  Mordecia,1849; 
Hannah  Lee, wife  of  Richard,  1853;  Jiidah  Boone,  1853;  Mannah  Lee, wife  of 
Thomas  of  Maidencreek, 1855 ;  Daniel  Harrison, son  of  Richard , 1855 ;Mary 
Harrison, daughter  of  Richard , 1858 ;  Preston  Lee , son  of  Francis, 1862 ; 
■'^ranees  Pirn  Lee, 1850;  Rachel  Lee, wife  of  Thomas  P. Lee,  1858. 

Row  Five , 

Angelic  Garey,1851;  Elizabeth  Leonhard , wif e  of  George, 1857;  Ellen 
Brumf ield, wife  of  Solomon, 1864;  John  Boone. 1858;  J ul i a  Line o In . wi f e 
of  laor decani,  185 8; Martha  Kaub,wife  of  John,  18 58;  George  Boone,  1860; 
Isaac  CiilTsman,1860;  Samuel  Lee,  son  of  John,  1862, 
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Hannah  Dickinson, 186Sj  Joshua  Boone, son  of  Joshua, 1863;  Thomas  Lincoln, 
1863;  John  Lincoln, 1864;  Ehenezer  Lee, 1865;  Elizabeth  Ha r rTson , daog h - ' 
ter  of  RichardTT^SS;  Thomas  Lee , son  of  Slli s, 1866;  Maria  Tally, wife 
of  Jo'b,1866;  Margaret  L.  Grisman.wife  of  Isaac, 1866;   Sarah  Boone, 
daughter  of  Thomas,  1866 ;Ellis  Lee, son  of  John, 1867;  Klf zahfsth  Kern, 
wife  of  Saraue 1 , 18 68 ;  Anna  Bailey , daughter  of  Joseph, 1868;  Mary  D.Lee, 
wife  of  Thomas  E.,1870;  Samuel  Sern, 18 7B;   Joseph  Dickinson, 1872 ;  ?ran  - 
cis  B;iil€y,son  of  Joseph  L,,187S;  Anna  S .Bailey, wife  of  JosephL,  ,1872; 
Thonas  E.Lee, son  of  John, 1872;  Samuel  Lee, 1872. 

Row  Six. 

John  Jones, 1857;  Sarah  L.Boone , daughter  of  Joshua, 1873;  Hannah  Llewellyn 
1873;  Rebecca  Lee  Grisraan,1874;  Sarah  Pirn  Lee, 1874;  Daniel  Lee, 1874; 
Elizabeth  Lee, wife  of  Samuel, 1874;  Sarah  E.Lee, 1876;  Eleanor  Lee, 1877; 
James  Lee , son  of  John, 1878;  Eliza  W.Lee, wife  of  Daniel, 1880 ; Thomas  P. 
Lee, 1880;     Sarah  P. Lee, wife  of  Ellis, 1880;  Richard  Boone,, son  of  Thomas, 
1881;     Sarah  B. Scarlet , wife  of  Ephraim,1882. 

Jonathan  Thompson,188?; Jo s^ph  Bailey,  1883;  Rebecca  Boone, daugh- 
ter of  Thomas, 1883;  Ephraira  Scarlet , 1884 ;  Llewellyn  Scarlet, son  of 
James, 1885;  Rachel  Ann" Scarlet , wife  of  James, 1887;  Anna  S.Shubert, 
daughter  of  James  Scarlet , 1887 ;  Henry   7,  Bailey, son  of  Joseph  L.,1888; 
Anna  %rrington  Bailey, wife  of  Joseph  L. ,1888;Lydia  Lee, 1889; Deborah 
Lee, 1889;  Jane  S.Lee, 1393;  John  Lincoln, 1895 ;  Hannah  Bailey, 1898 ;Mar- 
garet  E.Lee, 1902. 

Row  Seven. 

Anna  P .•'^ee , daughter  of  '^rancis  //.Lee,  1911;  Rebecca  K.Lee, wife  of  Fran- 
cis W.Lee, 1911;     ?rancis  W.Lee, 1906;-  Sarah  Bailey,  1906;   (break)  ; 
Joseph  L.Bailey, 1904;  Catharine  Lee, 1907;  Hannah  Lee, 1911;  Elizabeth 
E.Lee, 1911;  Mary  P. Lee, 1921;  Martha  Lee, 1932;  and  Charles  Lee, the  last 
male  member  of  the  Exeter  :^r lends  Meeting  who  died  1934, 


Finis. 

Copied  from  the  Reading  Eagle, March  29, 1936, by  Rev .Melville  B. 
Schmoyer,1917  S.  5th  ^t .  ,Allentown,-^a. 


1917  ^,5th  St.  .Allentown, April  8ipl936. 

Lincoln  Lore, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Founciation, 
^ort  (ffajme , Indiana. 

Lear  sirs:- 

i^nclosed  find  an  article  which  recently 
came  into  my  possession.  Deeming  that  the  same  might  "be  of  interest 
to  you  I  have  made  enclosed  transcript. 

"^Tom  a  numher  of  incidents  appearing  in  Lincoln  Lore, there  is 
an  indication  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Abraham  Lincoln's  ances- 
try had  or  had  not  been  affiliated  with  the  Quakers,  Enclosed  article 
removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  matter .especially  if  one  carefully  con- 
siders the  "Conveyance'*  as  set  forth  under  'Details  of  Transaction', 
"to  be  and  r^nijine  a  burying  place, for  ye  burying  and  interring  all 
such  persons  ns  the  people  called  Quakers    within  ye  said  township  shall 
allow  of. and  to  no  other  and  for  no  other  use, etc'* 

Secondly-  Lincoln  Lore  #  E91, amongst  others  ,1  find  the  following: 
'  When  Mordecai  Lincoln  and  his  wwfe  , Hannah  Saltar  -iJinGo In,  settled 
in  Berks  county , Pennsylvania, aboiit_1827  .etc"  .  This  Mordecai  is^from 
various  other  references  accounte'S"fhF  progenitor  of  the  lina  as  far 
as  Pennsylvania, or  Berks  county  is  concerned, said  to  have  put  appear- 
in  Berks  county  about  1827,  Now  compare  same  with  the  Cemetery  record 
Row  Two  ,#  2.  -  Mordecai  Lincoln, 1822 -i .e .  died  1822.  That  the  dates 
refer  to  time  of  demise  is  patent/^/f rom  the  last  burial"i3ow  geven. 
Hence  the  Lincolns  must  have  put  appearance  in  B,:rks  county  some 
time  even  before  1822, the  time  of  the  death  of  Mordecai.  belying 
upon  my  memory  solely, without  re-canvass  of  ray  Lincoln  Lore  file, 
leads  meto  in^er  that  there  raust,,]De  a  discrepancy  somewhere  in  the 
records,^     This  in  part  is  based^what  this  cemetery  record  revealed. 

You  will  further  notice  that  this  record  has  considerable  Boone 
data.    It  is  a  pity  that  it  does  not  contain  dates  of  birth  and  death. 
It  is  a  matter  of  speculation  what  sub  stratam  or  Tier  One  might 
have  revealed, had  a  record  been  kept  ^>^C•^J^.,f^<<(_,.^v_ 


Respectfully  yours, 
(Rev)  Melville  B.Schmoyer, 


April  1^,  1956 


B«¥.  HslTlUe  B.  Scbaoyer 
1917  South  Fifth  Street 
Alleatowa,  Pezms/lTanla 

Dear  Sir : 

Please  accept  nor  elnoere  thanks  for  the 
Terj  interestiog  Itesn  which  you  recently  forwarded  with  reference 
to  the  burial  grounds  near  Stonerrille. 

Of  course^  we  are  interested  In  tlai&  Lincoln 
burials  there  and  also  the  burials  of  the  Boone  faiailj  and  it 
appears  to  me  as  if  this  stay  lead  ub  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  relationship  between  these  two  faallieB. 

Save  you  ever  heard  whether  or  not  the  nasoes 
of  those  buried  in  Tier  lo.  1  are  available  or  have  any  time  been 
printed?     Those^  of  course,  would  be  especially  interesting. 

It  eeesia  to      you  have  dcme  a  very  exeelldnt 
piece  of  work  in  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  public  as  It 
does  build  up  a  very  fine  background  for  the  Llncolns. 

With  reference  to  your  coismaonts  on  the  faiaily 
of  Mordecai  Lincoln  having  coiae  to  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  I 
think  you  will  observe  the  arrival  of  Mordecai  was  about  one  hundred 
years  before  the  dates  noted  in  the  burial  rites,  which  laake  the 
family  in  which  we  are  osfecially  interested  about  two  generations 
earlier.     Mevertheless,  the  findings  are  of  very  great  value  and 
it  does  show  very  clearly  that  the  Lincolns  were  connected  with  the 
Quaker  group,  although  we  do  not  have  direct  evidence  as  yet.  The 
old  Mordecai  Lincoln,  the  pioneer  to  Pennsylvania,  was  a  msinber  of 
the  Qjuaker  church. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest,  I  an 
Very  truly  yours,  ' 


LAW:AAM 


Director 
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UNITED  STATES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

beUysourg  National  (*1ilitary  t'ark; 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania, 


August  16,  1938 


Mr,  Daniel  R,  Peffer,  Sr, 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Mr.  Peffer: 

"We  very  much  appreciate  the  duplicate  of  the  cabin  in  Trfiioh 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom. 

This  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  display  room. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  R.  McConaghie, 
Superintendent . 

SGS: job 


1.  SITE  OF  FORT  NORTHKILL— A  stockade  built  in 
1756  by  Capt.  Jacob  Morgan  for  protection  against  raid- 
ing Indians.  Maintained  until  1758. 

2.  SITE  OF  FORT  HENRY— A  stockade  built  in  1756 
by  Capt.  Christian  Busse.  A  very  important  point  in  the 
chain  of  stockade  forts  stretching  from  the  Delaware  to 
the  Susquehanna  during  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
Maintained  as  a  fort  until  1763. 

3.  SITE  OF  FORT  DIETRICH  SNYDER— A  fortified 
house  on  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Mountain  maintained 
as  a  lookout  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  raiding 
Indians  during  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

4.  LINCOLN  HOUSE— Built  in  1733  by  Mordecai  Lin- 
coln, great-great-grandfather  of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  said,  "My  ancestors  were  Quakers  from  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania." 

5.  DANIEL  BOONE  HOUSE— Birthplace  of  Col.  Daniel 
Boone,  October  22,  1734,  and  his  home  for  16  years. 
Here  he  developed  his  character,  health,  courage  and 
skill. 

6.  GEORGE  BOONE  HOUSE— Home  of  Daniel  Boone's 
grandfather,  who  settled  in  Exeter  in  1720.  Daniel  as  a 
child  listened  to  the  tales  of  his  grandfather  by  a  great 
stone  fireplace  that  still  remains  as  a  crumbling  ruin. 

7.  EXETER  FRIENDS'  MEETING— Established  in  1725. 
Attended  by  the  ancestors  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  by  the  family  of  Col.  Daniel  Boone.  Here  Daniel 
learned  to  think.  The  burial  ground  contains  many 
graves  on  top  of  the  first  level  of  burials. 

8.  DALE  FORGE— Thomas  and  Joseph  Potts  and  John 

Smith  built  a 
furnace  here  in 
1791.  A  forge  was 
built  in  1811. 
George  and  David 
S  c  h  a  1 1  operated 
the  property  as 
Dale  Iron  Works 
from  1826  to  1868. 

9.  HEREFORD 
FURNACE— 

First  cookstove  in 
America  was  made 
here  in  1767  by 
Thomas  Maybury. 
Camp  Mensch  of 
the  Reformed 
Church  is  located 

HEREFORD  FURNACE  (9.)  ^Cre. 


10.  CONRAD  WEISER  PARK— Home  and  grave  of  Col. 
Conrad  Weiser,  pioneer,  trader,  interpreter,  soldier, 
judge.  He  negotiated  many  Indian  treaties  from  1732 
until  1758. 

11.  SITE  OF  OLEY  FURNACE— Operated  during  the 
Revolution  by  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  Udree,  who  repre- 
sented Berks  County  in  Congress,  1813-15  and  1823-25. 

12.  MAIDENCREEK  FRIENDS'  MEETING  AND 
SCHOOL — Established  in  1735.  School  opened  in 
1784.    Original  site  now  in  Lake  Ontelaunee  Basin. 

15.  SALLY  ANN  FURNACE— Built  in  1791  by  Col. 
Valentine  Eckert.  Purchased  in  1803  by  Nicholas 
Hunter.    See  Eckert  Mural  in  Historical  Building. 

16.  SITE  OF  MARY  ANN  FURNACE— Built  in  1787 
by  Dr.  Jacob  Lesher.  Acquired  in  1808  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Reuben  Trexler.   Closed  1869. 

17.  DeBENNEVILLE  HOUSE— Home  of  Dr.  George 
DeBenneville,  first  preacher  of  Universalism  in  Amer- 
ica. He  married  a  daughter  of  Jean  Bertolet,  Huguenot 
pioneer. 

18.  OLD  SWEDES  HOUSE— Oldest  building  in  Berks 
County.  Built  in  1716  by  Mounce  Jones,  a  Swedish 
Lutheran  pioneer. 

19.  SITE  OF  MOUNT  LAUREL  FURNACE— Built  in 
1836  by  John  A.  and  Mayberry  Bertolet.  Operated  by 
the  Clymer  Family  from  1846  until  1892. 

20.  DANIEL  HUNTER  HOUSE— Home  of  Col.  Daniel 
Hunter,  who  commanded  a  regiment  in  Battles  of 
Brandywine  and  Trenton.  Member  of  Legislature, 
1777-82. 

21.  JOHN  LESHER  HOUSE— Home  of  Col.  John  Lesher, 
pioneer  ironmaster,  member  of  Legislature  1776-82. 

22.  GEORGE  BOONE  FIREPLACE— Erected  in  1720 
by  George  Boone,  grandfather  of  Col.  Daniel  Boone. 

24.  DEGLER  HOME — Scene  of  massacre  by  Indians  in 
1756.    Bloody  Spring  is  a  quarter-mile  to  the  west. 

25.  SITE  OF  CHARMING  FORGE— Erected  1749. 
Operated  by  "Baron"  Stiegel  1763-74,  by  George  Ege 
1774-1824.    See  Taylor  Mural  in  Historical  Building. 


PENN  MARKER,  MONOCACY  (26.) 


26.  PENN  EXPLORATION  MARKER— William  Penn 
explored  the  Schuylkill  Valley  to  Monocacy  Creek  in 
1683. 

27.  GOVERNOR  MIFFLIN  MARKER— Here  from 
1777  to  1794  Thomas  Mifflin,  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, owned  a  great  estate  which  he  named  "An- 
gelica." Now  the  location  of  the  Berks  County  Alms- 
house. 

28.  MORAVIAN  HOUSE— Built  and  used  by  Moravians 
for  a  church  and  school  from  1743  to  1765.  Here 
Count  Zinzendorf  preached. 

30.  "MOUNTAIN  MARY"  MEMORIAL  — In  Pike 
Township  north  of  Hill  Church,  Anna  Mary  Young, 
"a  noble  and  benevolent  neighbor,"  lived  from  1777 
to  1819. 

32.  HAWK  MOUNTAIN— Bird  sanctuary  on  Blue  Moun- 
tain, Albany  Township,  where  countless  birds  may  be 
observed  at  close  range  during  migration. 

33.  SITE  OF  WINDSOR  FURNACE— Charcoal  furnace 
operated  by  Jones,  Keim  and  Co.,  who  featured  fine  art 
iron  castings  copied  from  the  works  of  great  masters, 
in  1834. 

34.  SPYCKER  HOUSE— Home  of  Hon.  Peter  Spycker, 
chief  judicial  officer  of  Berks  County  during  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  Periods.  Here  Conrad  Weiser  gath- 
ered 200  volunteers  to  halt  hostile  Indians. 


CHRIST  LUTH.  CHURCH,  STOUCHSBURG  (35.) 


35.  CHRIST  LUTHERAN  CHURCH— First  church  built 
1743.  John  Andrew  Schulze  twice  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  born  here  in  the  parsonage. 

36.  CHURCH  OF  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT— 

First  church  built  in  1743  by  Father  Theodor  Schneider, 
S.  J.,  who  established  a  school  that  still  serves  the 
parish  at  Bally. 

37.  PEACOCK'S  BRIDGE,  TUCKERTON— Reading 
Railway  bridge  of  nine  stone  arches  each  63  ft.  in 
diameter,  having  circular  openings  12  ft.  in  diameter 
in  the  spandrels  of  the  arches.    Built  1854. 

38.  STOUT'S  FERRY  BRIDGE— The  longest  single-span 
covered  wooden  bridge  in  America.  Canal  boat  mules 
crossed  the  Schuylkill  on  this  bridge. 

39.  LEISZ'  BRIDGE — A  picturesque,  well-built  one-span 
covered  bridge,  236  ft.  long. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT,  BALLY  (36.) 


GOV.  HIESTER  MANSION  (40.) 


40.  BERKS  COUNTY  WELFARE  FARM— County 
Prison,  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  and  Camp  Joy.  Land 
given  by  William  W.  Essick  in  1928.  Formerly  home 
of  Joseph  Hiester,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  from 
1820  to  1823. 

41.  CHAPEL  ROCKS— Massive  boulders  crowning  a  hill 
in  Alsace  Township  north  of  Spies  Church. 

42.  BERNVILLE — Active  trade  center  for  grain  and 
lumber  on  Union  Canal,  opened  1828  to  be  a  "union" 
between  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Canals,  80 
miles  long.  Operated  for  30  years  and  then  eclipsed 
by  railroads. 

43.  EIGHT-CORNERED  SCHOOL  HOUSE— Built  on 
the  site  of  an  early  Welsh  Baptist  church  and  cemetery 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Sinking  Spring. 

44.  ROBESON  FRIENDS'  MEETING— Established 
1789.    Long  known  as  "The  Forest  Meeting."  Meet- 


ing house  sold  in 
1880,  but  the 
burial  ground  is 
still  maintained. 


ST.  JOHN  S   (IJain  s)  REFORMED 
CHURCH  (45.) 


45.  ST.  JOHN'S 
(Hain's)  RE- 
FORMED 
CHURCH  —  Es- 
tablished  1735. 
After  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independ- 

'  ence  the  word 
"Koenig"  (King) 
was  cut  out  of  the 
inscription  over  the 
door. 


DeTURK  HOUSE  (47.) 

45a.  NOVITIATE— Jesuit  Junior  College  opened  1930  to 
train  young  men  destined  for  the  Society  of  Jesus  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  Isaac  Jogues,  S.  J.,  Martyr,  heroic 
apostle  of  the  Hurons. 

46.  JEAN  BERTOLET  MEMORIAL— Jean  and  Susanna 
Bertolet  came  to  America  in  1726.  They  were  pious, 
upright  French  Huguenots. 

47.  DeTURK  HOUSE— Erected  in  1767  by  John  De- 
Turk.  Here  Indians  were  baptized  in  Manatawny 
Creek  by  Moravian  missionaries  in  1742. 

48.  SITE  OF  PINE  FORGE— Thomas  Rutter  and  David 
Potts  built  a  forge  here  about  1730.  Owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Bailey  Family  as  Pine  Iron  Works  from  1844 
until  1907.  Now  owned  by  Rutter  Family. 

49.  ST.  GABRIEL'S  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  DOUG- 
LASSVILLE — Established  by  Swedish  Lutherans  in 
1701  and  transferred  to  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
1760. 

50.  FISHER  MANSION,  NEAR  YELLOW  HOUSE— 

Built  in  1801  by  Henry  and  Susanna  Fisher.  Nationally 
known  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of 
domestic  Georgian  architecture  in  America. 


FISHER  MANSION  (50.) 


HOPEWELL  FURNACE  (52.) 


51.  JOANNA  FURNACE— Built  by  Samuel  Potts  in  1792 
and  named  for  his  wife.  Operated  by  the  family  of 
John  Smith  for  a  century. 

52.  HOPEWELL  PARK  AND  RESERVATION— Site 
of  Hopewell  Forge  built  in  1744  by  William  Bird, 
father  of  Col.  Mark  Bird,  who  erected  a  furnace  there 
1770,  and  made  cannon  for  Washington's  Army  and 
stoves  for  Franklin. 

53.  BERTOLET  SAWMILL— Built  in  1810  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  Friedensburg  by  Daniel  Bertolet,  grandson 
of  Jean  Bertolet. 

55.  AMITYVILLE— Settled  by  Germans  in  1710.  Union 
Church  organized  in  1753.  Earliest  burial,  1742.  Loca- 
tion of  Amity  Township  Historical  and  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, organized  1929. 

56.  WERNERSVILLE  STATE  HOSPITAL— Erected  by 
State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
mental  cases. 

57.  HAMBURG  SANATORIUM— Erected  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

58.  BLUE  ROCKS— A  boulder-field  or  rock-sea  of  Shaw- 
angunk  formation,  a  quartz  sandstone  or  quartzite,  not 
glacial,  but  formed  by  the  cracking  up  of  once  solid 
quartzite  rock,  broken  by  the  action  of  water  upon  the 
softer  joints  in  the  rocks  and  upon  the  softer  soil  be- 
neath them.  The  sound  of  water  running  beneath  can 
be  heard  at  several  points. 

59.  THE  PINNACLE — A  spur  of  the  Blue  Mountain  in 
Albany  Township,  1620  feet  above  sea  level. 


60.  DANIEL  UDREE  MANSION— Built  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Daniel  Udree  in  Oley  Township,  ironmaster  of  Oley 
Furnace  and  Rockland  Forges,  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  War  of  1812,  member  of  Congress,  largest 
taxpayer  in  Berks  County. 

61.  PLOW  (Robeson)  UNION  CHURCH— Organized 
in  1767  as  The  Forest  Church  by  German  Lutherans. 
Present  brownstone  church  erected  in  1889. 

62.  HILL  (St.  Joseph's)  UNION  CHURCH— Established 
in  1704  by  German  Lutherans.  Log  church  and  school  - 
erected  in  1747.  Present  church  erected  in  1853. 

63.  ST.  PAUL'S  UNION  CHURCH,  MERTZTOWN— 
Built  in  1838. 

64.  KUTZTOWN— Location  of  Kutztown  State  Teachers 
College  and  Carnegie  Library. 

65.  MORYSVILLE,  BOYERTOWN— Site  of  Colebrook- 
dale  Furnace,  erected  1720,  by  Thomas  Rutter,  whose 
mansion  is  still  standing. 

66.  BIRDSBORO— Settled  in  1740  by  William  Bird  of 
England,  who  built  the  first  forge  on  Hay  Creek.  His 
daughter  was  married  here  to  Hon.  James  Wilson,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  notable 
canal  aqueduct  is  located  in  Birdsboro. 

67.  MORGANTOWN— Laid  out  in  1779  by  Col.  Jacob 
Morgan.  St.  Thomas'  Episcopal  Church  is  located  here 
on  land  given  in  1740  by  Thomas  Morgan,  a  native  of 
Wales,  and  a  captain  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

68.  ROBESONIA— Here  in  1794  George  Ege  built  Read- 
ing Furnace,  and  in  1807  he  built  the  beautiful  lime- 
stone mansion  still  in  excellent  condition.  One  mile 
north  is  St.  Daniel's  (Corner)  Church,  founded  1750. 

69.  WOMELSDORF— President  Washington  spent  a 
night  here  in  November,  1793,  during  a  trip  to  inspect 
the  construction  of  the  first  canal  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
passed  through  again  in  October,  1794. 

70.  JONES'  MINE,  CAERNARVON  TOWNSHIP— 
Iron  and  copper  ores  were  discovered  here  by  the 
Swedes  in  1655  and  developed  after  1735  by  David 
Jones,  a  Welsh  ironmaster. 

72.  MORGAN  HOUSE,  MORGANTOWN— Home  of 
Col.  Jacob  Morgan,  commander  of  all  troops  from 
Berks  County  in  the  Revolution,  and  member  of  Execu 
tive  Council  of  Pennsylvania. 

73.  MOHRSVILLE— Location  of  a  double-lock  of  the 
Schuylkill  Canal  opened  in  1822  from  Mt.  Carbon  to 
Philadelphia,  105  miles,  having  62  miles  of  canal  and 
43  miles  of  river  pools,  120  locks,  28  dams,  17  stone 
aqueducts. 


74.  SACRED  OAK — A  magnificent  oak  tree  near  Friedens- 
burg,  revered  by  the  Delaware  Indians  as  a  place  of 
worship. 

76.  PILGER  RUH — A  resting  place  on  the  Appalachian 
Trail,  a  crest-line  mountain  footpath  of  2,000  miles 
from  Maine  to  Georgia.  The  Berks  County  section  is 
a  skyline  trail  along  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Mountain  at 
an  average  elevation  of  1,500  ft. 

77.  CHRIST  UNION  (Little  Tulpehocken)  CHURCH— 

Organized  in  1730  by  Rev.  John  Caspar  Stoever.  One 
mile  west  of  Bernville. 

78.  ST.  JOHN'S  (Host)  UNION  CHURCH— Organized 
in  1745  by  members  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
one  being  named  Host. 

79.  SALEM   UNION   CHURCH,  MILLERSBURG— 

Erected  in  1810  by  members  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

80.  LUTHERAN    ORPHANS'    HOME,  TOPTON— 

Opened  in  1897.   Main  building  dedicated  in  1899. 

81.  NEW  BETHEL  (Zion)  UNION  CHURCH— Or- 
ganized near  Grimsville  in  1761.  Present  church  erected 
in  1923. 

82.  BETHANY  ORPHANS'  HOME,  WOMELSDORF 

— Opened  in  1867  by  the  Reformed  Church.  Main 
building  dedicated  in  1882. 


SKEW  BRIDGE,  N.  SIXTH  ST.,  READING 


Points  of  Interest  in  Reading 


LIGGETT  HOUSE— 
145  South  Sixth  St. 
Birthplace  of  Lieut. 
Gen.  Hunter  Liggett, 
who  in  the  World 
War  commanded  the 
greatest  n u mb e r  of 
men  ever  forged  into 
one  fighting  unit. 
BAIRD  HOUSE— 
60  North  Fifth  St. 
Birthplace  of  Spencer 
Fullerton  Baird,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of 
Fisheries,  Secretary  of 
Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, Director  of 
National  Museum. 

LIEUT.   GEN.   HUNTER   LIGGETT        (^^^  tablet.) 

SITE  OF  WEISER'S  TRADING-POST— 505  Penn  St. 
Here  Col.  Conrad  Weiser  conducted  business  in  his  "White 
Store."  See  tablet  on  Stichter  Hardware  Store. 
SITE  OF  FEDERAL  INN— 445  Penn  St.  Here  President 
George  Washington  spent  a  night  in  October,  1794.  See 
tablet  on  Union  National  Bank. 

BERKS  COUNTY  COURTHOUSE— Sixth  and  Court 
Sts.  See  Memorial  Tablet  of  "The  Reading  Riflemen," 
first  company  to  reach  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  25,  1775, 
answering  call  of  Continental  Congress. 
Tablet  to  seven  members  of  the  Berks  County  Bar  who 
served  in  the  cause  of  American  Independence. 

HESSIAN  CAMP 
MARKER  —  Mineral 
Spring  Park.  Near 
site  of  camp  used  for 
Hessian  prisoners  of 
war  1781  to  1783. 

TRINITY  LUTH- 
ERAN CHURCH— 

Sixth  and  Washington 
Streets.  Organized 
1751.  Present  build- 
ing erected  1792.  Dr. 
Bodo  Otto,  Surgeon 
General  at  Valley 
Forge  Encampment,  is 
buried  in  the  grave- 
yard.   (See  monu- 


PENN  COMMON— Eleventh  and  Penn  Streets.  Eighty- 
five  acres  reserved  by  the  Penns  as  a  "pubhc  commons." 
Monuments — "Columbus,"  by  Vincenzo  Miserendino; 
"Turtle  Fountain,"  by  Dr.  F.  Herman  Strecker;  "First 
Defenders  of  1861,"  "President  William  McKinley," 
"Volunteer  Fireman,"  "Frederick  Lauer." 

GREGG  STATUE — Fourth  and  Oley  Streets.  Equestrian 
statue  of  Major  General  David  McMurtrie  Gregg,  Com- 
mander of  Union  Cavalry  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 
Augustus  Lukeman,  sculptor. 

CHARLES  EVANS  CEMETERY— Centre  Avenue.  Beau- 
tiful Gothic  chapel  designed  by  John  M.  Gries  in  1852. 
Gov.  Joseph  Hiester,  Maj.  Gen.  D.  McM.  Gregg  and  Hon. 
William  Strong  are  buried  here.  See  Evans  Statue  by 
Henry  J.  Ellicott  and  marble  crucifix  by  F.  Herman 
Strecker,  sculptor  and  scientist. 

READING  MUSEUM,  ART  GALLERY  AND  BO- 
TANICAL GARDENS— Large  and  valuable  collections 
of  objects  of  art,  natural  history,  ethnology,  and  industry, 

BORNEMANN  MEMORIAL— Copy  of  the  Temple  of 
Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome,  erected  1930  in  Gethsemane 
Cemetery,  Muhlenberg  Township,  in  memory  of  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  George  Bornemann. 

SKEW  BRIDGE— North  Sixth  St.  Station.  A  brownstone 
arch  of  40  ft.  with  courses  laid  in  ellipsoidal  curves,  each 
stone  having  the  proper  curve.  The  best  skew  (askew) 
bridge  in  America.  Completed  in  1857,  designed  by  Rich- 
ard B.  Osborne. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  BERKS  COUNTY— 940 
Centre  Ave.  Large  and  valuable  collections  of  manu- 
scripts, books,  church  records,  genealogies,  maps,  news- 
papers, portraits,  implements,  and  iron  work.  Beautiful 
murals  of  a  Colonial  furnace,  forge  and  mansions. 

 -<iii^$Sip>  

Published  by  the 

Historical  Society  of  Berks  County 

and 

The  Reading  Automobile  Club 


Coinni'ittee  of  Historical  Society  on  Sites  and  Markers 

C.  R.  SCHOLL,  D.  D.  s.,  Chairman 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Hili.  Geo.  M.  Jones  John  A.  Hepler 
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Daniel  R.  Peffer,  Sr. 
The  liiNOOiiN  National  Life  Instjranoe  Company 
Fdlton  bank  botlding 
lancaster,  pennsylvania 

October  17,  1938 


Dr.  Louis  Warren 
Lincoln  Dlational  Life 
Insurance  Co. 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  Vyarren: 


Enclosed  you  will  find  letter 
from  Mr.  Hertzler  who  is  a  direct  descendant 
from  the  Lincolns. 

After  you  read  his  letter 
if  there  is  any  line  that  you  v. ant  me  to  go 
over  with  Mr.  Hertzler  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Lincoln  Cabin  you  kindly 
sent  me  I  have  put  in  the  Gettysburg  iNiational 
Museum  at  Gettysburg. 


a  check  fo 
me  another 


Dap/lIvlB 


Enclosed  you  will  please  find 
.00  which  you  will  kindly  send 
tfit.     Thanks  for  the  Lincoln  Lore. 

Sincerely, 


October  19,  1938 


Mr.  Oanlol  Et  P9ffor 
7  a  ton  Bank  ||ailding 
Lancaatar,  Ptimiylvania 

My  d«ar  Mr.  Pefferi 

Tour  order  for  th«  oztra  Ilnooln  Cabin 
baa  bean  turned  ovar  to  our  Suppl    Department  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  arrive  tafely. 

We  are  Indeed  glad  to  have  Mr.  Hertller*  s 
narae  and  It  may  be  poeeible  later  on  W9  will  want 
to  correspond  with  you  with  reference  to  another 
Intanrlew*    We  are  y^ry  glad  Indeed  to  have  the 
namee  of  Lincoln'  ?.  kin   #io  etlll  llTe  In  Pennsylvania. 

Very  truly  youre, 


Diivctor 


Find  Ancestor 
of  Abe  Lincoln 
Also  Politician 

I  PHILADELPHIA.  —  [U.  P.]  —  Abra- 
I  ham  Lincoln  led  the  union  in  the  con- 
flict that  virtually  crushed  the  doctrin 
of  "States'  Rights,"  but  the  civil  war 
president's  ancestor  of  the  same  name 
fought  a  losing  battle  three-quarters 
of  a  century  earlier  for  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  delegate 
from  Berks  county  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania convention  which  ratified  the 
United  States  constitution  in  1787,  but 
he  voted  against  ratification  on  the 
grounds  that  the  constitution  threat- 
ened the  rights  of  both  states  and  in- 
dividuals, according  to  research  of  the 
Pennsylvania  constitution  commemor- 
ation committee. 

William  Todd  of  Westmoreland 
county,  an  ancestor  of  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln,  the  president's  wife,  was  an- 
other delegate  to  the  ratification  con- 
vention who  refused  to  sign  on  the 
same  grounds. 

The  objections  raised  by  the  op- 
position delegates  in  Pennsylvania 
and  other  states  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  adoption  of  the  first  ten 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  guar- 
anteeing the  individual  rights  which 
had  been  demanded. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lincoln,  as  his 
namesake  was  to  do  later,  spent  his 
early  years  on  the  farm  of  his  father. 
The  family  lived  in  Amity  tpwnship, 
Berks  county.  William  Todd  was 
reared  in  Philadelphia  county,  but 
moved  westward  tO  Bedford  county  in 
1765.  Later  he  settled  in  Mount  Pleas- 
ant township,  Westmoreland  county. 

Both  ancestors  of  the  presidential 
family  were  prominent  in  affairs  of 
their  respective  counties,  each  being 
appointed  a  county  commissioner. 


MRS,  CALVIN  COLLINS 

COLLEGEVILLE.  PENNA. 
R.    F.    D.  ifl 
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A]^l  6,  1959 


Mrtn  CoXliiis 
H.  f .  1 
Coll«gevilI«^  "H, 

Mgr  dmr  UaSaas 

We  i*«gret  tlmt  ve  daiitiot  8««!!i  to  locate  In 
our  reoorcUs  the  "Smey  S«  ZfixioolJi  yhm  ym  nentlon* 

fmai'bXy  if  you  could  go  ftother  !>ack  tlion 
your  ovn  father  ve  ml^t  he  ahle  to  oocmeet  the  fysally 
tdth  the  Lincoln  line  i^ioh  has  heen  traced  fuite 
definitely* 

You  vill  pleeae  find  enclosed  a  copor  of  a 
hulletin  on  Linoolii's  Slnasian  vliich  my  aeeiat  you  in 
tyii^  your  Utenily  into  the  Ahmheoi  Lincoln  line. 

Xf  ve  can  aaeiat  you  further      vould  he 
▼exy  glad  to  do  eo. 

Very  truly  youre. 


UXttVkt 


Sireetor 


PENNSYLVANIA—I  776 


THE  MONTH 

AT  GOODSPEED'S 


The  Lock  House — Bucks  County,  Pa. 
Lithograph  by  Stow  Wengenroth.  $15 


FEBRUARY-MARCH,  1943  •  VOL.  XIV  •  NOS.  5-6 


BEYOND  THE  ALLEGHANIES 

BENJAMIN  Harding  was  a  surveyor  who  cast  his 
professional  eye  on  the  old  Western  Country  from 
Pittsburgh  to  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri, down  to  the  Gulf,  upward  through  the  Southern 
states  and  home  (presumably  to  Connecticut),  where  at 
New  London  in  1819  he  published  the  Tour  whose  title 
page  you  see  here.  The  book,  a  slight  8vo  of  17  pages, 
calls  out  points  of  interest  with  the  terseness  of  a 
rubberneck  wagon  barker  as  the  reader  whizzes  by.  This 
is  in  line  with  Harding's  introductory  promise  to  give  "a 
general  descriptive  view"  of  the  young  lands  awaiting 
the  emigrants  from  the  already  middle-aged  East. 

In  the  days  of  Harding's  tour  Pittsburgh  was  a  "flour- 
ishing town"  in  which  there  was  "scarcely  any  mechani- 
cal art  but  what  [was]  carried  on  in  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion" (and  that  was  before  Honus  Wagner  of  the  Pirates 
made  a  fine  art  of  the  mechanics  of  shortstopping). 
Harding  reports  that  at  that  time  there  was  some  con- 
fusion back  East  as  to  whether  Pittsburgh  was  in  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Ohio.  Louisville  he  found  more  of  "a  commer- 
cial city  than  of  a  country  village,"  Cincinnati  had 
[  147  ] 


astated  by  earthquake  some  years  before.  Out  in  those  AT  GOOD- 
parts  was  wild  honey  and  no  marriage  ceremony,  but  SPEED'S 
down  river  at  Natchez  was  "civilized  society  of  refined 
manners  and  hospitality."  At  New  Orleans  they  had 
begun  to  fill  the  sugar  bowl.  The  traveling  surveyor 
skirted  the  still  Spanish  Floridas,  crossed  the  new  state 
of  Alabama  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  country  of 
Georgia,  and  went  through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
(even  then  famed  for  Burley  and  Bourbon),  and  climbed 
up  the  map  till  he  got  back  home. 

Harding's  Tour  is  a  rare  book.  Ours  is  a  fine  uncut 
copy  (tear  in  blank  margin  of  title  expertly  repaired), 
bound  in  half  red  morocco.  $200. 


damp   f.tnViXXt       :  ^SafiSHrt^fferifomt^r-^^CTmar-- 

7753  Mill  Rd  Phila  17  Pa  Ont  27  1948 


Dear  Dr.  Wa-r^ren, 

You  may  recall  me  as  one  who  wrote  you  severpil  times  earlier  -  Rbout 
Lincoln's  ancestry.  Sort  of  hn.ri  ^eaiinners  Luck  (^"8  a  writer)  when  the 
S9t  ""Evening  Post  printed  something  for  me  -  a  Lincoln  Homestead  tablet 
-  page  78  July  24th   '48  issue. 

■^et  Mr  C,  H.Ms-pf'n  in  LJ^ncaster,   Po  .  the  other  day.  He  Irnows  you.  Tv,  a 
big  book  he  showed  me  that  the  grand f«^ther  of  A  .  Lincoln  w^  s  bn-pn  ir 
1744.  Mr.  MJ^rtin  contends^  in  1745^  "va  ,  John"  r-iaimed  to  be  living  in 
Ciiernavon  Township,  T,^nc_.  t^n,,  ^hns  he  contends  Crr-arid-Pather  Tincoln 
must  have  been  born  irPl>ncaster  Co.  R,Tt     I  (being  born  in  P^rks  Co., Pa) 
resd  Perks  County  histories  and  thev  contend  was  born  in  Perks  Co., 

Psrthermore       J  pt^t^tpy  L^A  k  J  ^  HUTCHINSmvi,  ''tF'^  Ancestry  of  '^.L,'*^ 
state*  Grandfather  Lincoln  was  born  July  16,  \739 .  if         impc-^tant  to  me 
t©  kn0w__,  if]^  possible^  which  date  is  correct,  T  am  writing      story  of 
the    Berks  Ccuntv  Lincolns  and  in  it  I     contsnd  tv-at  "Daniel  Boone  had 
t»to  chums  named  Abraham  Lincoln"  -  one  the  crr^ndf  other '  s    un.cle^  Abraham^ 
was  born  Oct  18  1756  and  the  other  was  born  (I  say)  in  1739.  Thus''^ne  3^ 
was  2  years  younger  th^in  D.Bnonp     -  '^■nrl     the  oth»r»  5  -v^*?  vounger. 
The  older  A.Lincoln  was     additionally  ?  cousin-in-law  to  Ponne. 

I  v,ave  found  a  lot     r>r  mistakes  ln  local     hi  Rtr,-^-^     .     Is  there  anything 
authentic  on  when  ^nd  where  Gr^ndfathe-"  Lincoln  wos  born.  Incidentally 
I  h«^ve    worked  out    thp    Qu'ike''^  contacts  of  Lincoln's  collateral 
relations, 

Tf  Grandfather  Lincoln  was  born  in  1739  and  his  father^   "Va .  Jrr'Hn"^ 
was  a  tar  collector*  for  the  king    ^ -n    Berks  County,     -t'a  as  late  as 
1760  -  and  nnob^^bl  v  removed  to       .  in  1'76R  -  then,  sir, Lincolns 
grandfather  (seeing  he  married  one  or  two  Virginians)  didn't  get 
married  until  he  was  apnrox,  30  yeers  of  ?ge.  Pr^^tty  nld  for  those 
days7  Seeing  the  gr'^ndf <^+-.Vic>t^ ' s  aunt,  ^^ncle,  and  1st  cousin,  had 
m.arrled  3  first  cousins  ofj^niQj^  Roone,   I  n'gir  vou,  did  the  Poone 
girls  give  out^^ 

T  -btoitI  d     g  ■n'n-per'-^.  ate   th<=  ad.r>pc!^es    '^^  -riPi-t^rf}^  e<^M^e>  )of  the  living 
descendants  of  -res.  Lincoln^ 


David  S  Reiser 


Camp   ^Cnapc       :       mafton,  Comttg,  f  «ma. 

7733  i^«ill.Pd  Phila  17  Pa  Oct  29  4R 


Dear  I'-r,  '"barren, 

In  some  far  away  nev/spaoer  office  the  other  day  I  perused  6  years  of 

Civil  War  News  without  finding  what  I  wanted  BUT  diri  come  across  in 

a  June  5th  1860  cooy  a  statement  of  a  speech  about  Lincoln  made  by 
Stephen  A  Douglass  in  1858 

I  copied  it  dovm  longhand  -  and  is  it  worth  while  for  me  to  'decipher 

my  own  heirolyphics ,  I  mean,   is  this  speech  known  to  Lincoln  nir-torians. 

It  5oes  like  this  -  in  easily  ^^ecipher^^ble  penmanship  of  mAne:-- 

T  hove  known  >,r  Lincoln  for  nearly  25  years,  '"e  had  many  points  of 
sympsthy  when  I  first  got  acquairited  with  him.   "e  v^ere  both  comp?r'si tive 
boys,  both  struggling  with  poverty  in  a  strange     town  for  suD::ort«  I  ,  an 
humble  schoolteacher  in  the  town  of    'inchester,  enrl  he  a  flourishing 
errocery  keeper  in  the  town  of  !^alp>n.  He  was  more  successful  in  occupation 

than  T  and  hence  became  more  fortunate  in  this  worlds  goorls,  

he  distinguished  himself  with  his  opposition  to  the  iv'^exican  war  

'"/hen  he  returned    home  from  that  congress  he  founiff  that  the  inriignation 
of  the  peoDle  followed  him  everywhere,  lantil  he  again  r'etirerl  to  private 
life       (i  have  copied  above  about  t  of  it). 


Sincerely, 


S-'nce  "writing;  vou  the  othe^  -^^^y  T  ftjnri  voui^  var>ious  Lincoln.  Lore  sent  me 
last  June  about  Lincoln's  ancestry.   'Twas  to  busv  that  mo.  to  studv  em. 


4-1 
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]lov«iitev  9,  19^ 


Nr.  David  lelaer 
7753  «U1  Boad 

FhlladolphlA  17,  BsnaByliraniA 

1^  dear  Mr.  KottMri 

Tour  two  lotttvfl  of  OctoTaer  27  and  29  ar«  Iwf  o)*e  aa 
and  X  am  hap;^  to  know  yoa  aa^a  doing  aoma  thix^  vith  raf^rez^a 
to  tha  Lincoln  Htetoify  In  BarlcB  Oountgr* 

X  asa  golag  to  Ibave  tlia  oppovtualty  of  spaalcli^  bafcxra 
tha  Barka  Ooonl^  Elatoofloal  Soolatgr  In  fate'uavy.    X  think  tha 
data  la  along  alxxit  ^  20th, 

3ha  attaahad  |»lnooln  X^a  trill  glfa  yoa  tha  origin 
of  tha  Bouglaa  atataaant  al>oat  Llnoolai  vhich  yoti  daaiira* 

Ifoldo  Llnooln  gitaa  Niy  13,  17^^  aa  tha  bivth  data  of 
tha  plonaav  Abrahan  Llnooln,  grandfathar  of  tha  fvealdant.  I 
think  ha  la  our  haat  aathorlty  'txat  Jitat  vhax«  John  llnooln  vae 
llTliQg,  vhathar  it  vaa  in  I«ne»aatey  or  aerosa  tha  lina  in  Barka, 
or  what  latav  haeaa»  Barka,  X  am  not  ao  aura. 

?»ry  troljr  yoora. 


UV/UFB 

L*  A*  ^tarran 

Sne. 


Diraotor 
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May  17,  19h9 


Louis  A.  liTarren,  Director 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  llr.  Warren: 

I  enjoyed  your  article  in  the  April,  "Historical  Review  of  Berks 
County".    I  was  glad  to  come  across  so  much  material  on  Lincoln  back- 
grounds in  this  part  of  the  country.    I  am  a  native  of  Caernarvon  Town- 
ship, Lancaster  County  and  spent  the  first  21  years  of  ny  life  in  this 
tovmship.    My  B.A.    thesis  is  on  ^  history  of  Conestoga  Valley  virhich 
makes  up  most  of  the  township.    I  am  wondering  where  you  gathered  your 
information  on  the  Lincoln  backgrounds  in  old  Caernarvon.    A  Mrs. 
Lincoln  taught  at  a  little  red  schoolhouse  ivithin  sight  of  my  home. 
For  sometime  I  attended  school  with  a  Roger  Lincoln.    I  hope  4«fe  some- 
time to  expand  my s tudies  of  history  in  this  section  and  maybe  I  can 
learn  more  about  Lincoln's  homestead. 

Occasionally  I  get  to  Fort  Ylayne  on  my  waj  to  Goshen,  Indiana..  It 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  meet  you  and  discuss  further  these  matters  of 
interest. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Grant  M.  Stoltzfus 

GMS:ljra 
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THIS  large  and  handsome  volume  is  designed  to  fill 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  decora- 
tive phases  of  a  branch  of  Americana  in  w/hich 
there  is  a  widespread  and  growing  interest.  In  its 
compilation  and  presentation  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Dutch"  arts 
and  crafts,  it  parallels  similar  works  on  analogous  European 
folk  arts. 

For  the  collector  as  well  as  the  amateur,  it  is  illuminating 
and  informing. 

For  the  lover  of  old-time  things,  text  and  pictures  are  rich 
In  folk  ways  and  folk  lore. 


For  the  designer  and  craftsman,  working  in  any  branch  of 
the  applied  arts,  it  is  invaluable.  Besides  its  photographs,  its 
many  large-scale,  accurate  line  drawings  present  novel  mate- 
rial explicitly  and  with  the  clarity  that  is  essential. 

For  the  art  teacher,  its  simply  presented  forms  will  have  great 
value  in  art  instruction. 

For  purposes  of  study,  the  compact  grouping  of  the  work  of 
the  individual  craftsmen  is  both  convenient  and  graphic. 

For  the  connoisseur  of  primitives,  thirteen  full-page  wash 
drawings  of  the  human  figure,  naively  depicted  by  bygone 
craftsmen,  serve  as  frontispieces  to  the  chapters. 

The  captions  accompanying  the  443  illustrations  are  de- 
tailed, readable,  and  unusually  informative. 


Beaufifully  printed  by  offset  lithography.  Superficial  size  9 
inches  by  12  inches.  288  pages.  J  20  pages  of  text.  443  illustra- 
tions in  all. 


A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Chapters: 


THE  HISTORIC  SOIL 


EMIGRANTS  from  various  states  olong  the  Rhine  began 
to  settle  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  invitation  of  William 
Penn,  the  Quaker,  whose  newly  founded  province  of- 
fered them  liberty  ond  a  fertile  soil  for  their  own  cul- 


ture. Excellent  colonists  and  craftsmen,  they  are  to  this 
day  outstanding  American  farmers.  Out  of  the  soil  they 
fashioned  their  lives,  and  out  of  local  materials  they 
fashioned  their  arts,  in  their  Old  World  traditions. 


FROM  THE  EARTH  ITSELF- CLAY 


THE  POTTER  transformed  the  local  clay  into  all  manner 
of  needed  household  utensils:  pie-plates,  dishes,  crocks, 
mugs,  casseroles,  pitchers,  colanders,  fat-lamps,  plat- 
ters, etc.  For  roof  covering,  he  made  flat,  red  tiles.  Cer- 
tain rare  pieces  of  earthenware  display  ornamenta- 


tion of  great  decorative  value.  Among  the  73  I'fiusfra- 
fions  are  many  large-scale  line  drawings.  These  set 
forth  the  characteristic  Pennsylvania  German  motifs- 
tulips,  stars,  birds,  and  hearts— with  a  clarity  especially 
helpful  to  designers  and  croftworkers  in  ceramics. 


FROM  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH-FLAX 


THE  FARMER  always  sowed  a  patch  of  flax,  to  furnish 
his  chief  source  of  textile  material.  To  transform  the 
flax  into  a  linen  fabric  required  much  work  of  the  whole 
family.  Women  Were  slaves  to  the  spinning  wheel.  But 
when  o  bit  more  leisure  came  their  woy,  Pennsylvania 


German  women,  loving  decoration,  embellished  their 
choicest  linens  with  needlework.  Somplers,  "show" 
towels,  embroideries  and  drawn  work  shown  here  on 
Five  pages  of  illustrations  exhibit  patterns  and  tech- 
niques reminiscent  of  their  Palatine  forebears. 


FROM  THE  SHEEP  WHICH  GRAZE  ON  THE  EARTH -WOOL 


THE  WEAVER  took  the  woolen  or  flaxen  thread  and 
from  it  fabricated  much-needed  textiles.  One  of  the 
most  Important  artisans  in  early  days,  after  roads  were 
opened  he  often  became  an  itinerant,  moving  from 
farm  to  farm,  working  up  the  yarns  spun  by  the  house- 


hold. From  his  hand-drawn  pattern  books, women  could 
select  designs  for  linens  and  bed  coverings.  Brilliantly 
colored  coverlets  of  wool  and  linen,  patterned  with 
locally  preferred  motifs,  were  notable  early  nineteenth- 
century  productions  of  textile  art.  12  iflustrations. 


FROM  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH-STRAW 


THE  BASKET  MAKER  and  the  thatcher  were  minor  crafts- 
men. Golden  rye  straw— a  by-product  remaining  after 
threshing  the  staple  bread-stuff,  rye— was  transformed 
into  many  types  of  containers.  Bee-hives,  cradles,  bas- 
kets in  which  bread  was  raised,  besides  divers  kinds  of 


storage  hampers,  were  evolved  from  this  pliant  mate- 
rial. Outbuildings  thatched  with  straw  were  a  Pennsyl- 
vania oddity,  in  use  in  certain  locales  up  to  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century.  Illustrated  with  three  pages  of 
photographs  and  early  contemporary  drawings. 


FROM  THE  WOODLAND-WOOD 


THE  CABINET  MAKER  was  often  first  of  all  a  farmer. 
Housebound  by  weather,  he  found  time  to  transform 
poplar  or  pine  into  peasant  types  of  furniture  which 
could  be  painted  and  decorated  in  gay  colors,  dear  to 
color-starved  hearts.  Black  walnut  was  turned  into 
chests  and  furniture  of  ostensible  elegance.  The  112 


illustrations,  both  photographs  and  clear  line  detail 
drawings,  include  many  decorated  dower  chests,  cup- 
boards and  dressers,  wall  cabinets,  small  trinket  boxes 
and  caskets,  ornamental  woodcarvings,  and  a  large 
variety  of  motifs  offered  by  that  humble  object— the 
carved  buttermold. 


FROM  BENEATH  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH-STONE 


THE  MASON  found  in  the  local  stone  a  material  for 
permanent  dwelling  houses  and  barns,  which  still  tes- 
tify to  the  thorough  workmanship  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German  artisan.  Old  World  traditions  were  preserved 
by  embellishing  a  newly-erected  house  with  a  Name 


Stone  decorafively  incised  with  the  owner's  name  and 
the  date.  Grave  Stones  ofFered  a  wider  opportunity  to 
display  cherished  design  forms  and  symbols,  presented 
with  an  engaging  simplicity.  From  the  author-artist's 
notebook  are  reproduced  21  distinctive  examples. 


FROM  BENEATH  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH-IRON 


THE  BLACKSMITH  was  an  essential  member  of  his  com- 
munity, providing  the  colonist  with  all  enduring  articles 
made  of  iron.  From  bar  iron,  produced  by  local  iron 
masters  after  1716,  he  wrought  not  only  graceful  hard- 
ware and  tools,  but  kitchen  and  fireplace  utensils,  fre- 


quently bestowing  a  decorative  touch;  the  familiar 
heart,  tulip,  or  geometrical  symbol.  Also  from  local  ore 
were  cast  much-needed  iron  pots  and  kettles,  and  the 
"German"  or  "carved"  stove,  a  highly  decorated  iron 
box.  25  illustrations. 


RAW  MATERIAL  FROM  THE  CITY -TIN 


THE  TINSMITH,  after  tinplate  began  to  be  manufac- 
tured here,  turned  out  many  types  of  lighting  fixtures 
and  household  articles,  with  decorative  features.  Tin 
cofFee  pots  were  ornamented  with  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man motifs  in  repousse  dots,  or  chased  like  Old  World 


pewter.  Molds  for  draining  cheese  were  shaped  like 
hearts  or  tulips;  functional  piercings  in  colanders  car- 
ried out  the  same  themes— and  in  cookie-cutters  unlim- 
ited fantasy  was  displayed.  The  27  i/tustrations  depict 
with  definition  and  precision  the  interesting  motifs. 


THE  SALVAGE  ARTS -QUILTS 


THE  HOUSEWIFE,  of  early  days  wasted  nothing.  From 
bits  of  fabric  set  aside  for  quiltmaking,  needed  bed- 
coverings  were  evolved.  The  creation  of  decorative  ap- 
plique quilts  was  an  outlet  both  for  artistic  abilities  and 
for  the  release  of  nervous  energy.  Love  of  strong  color. 


even  of  clashing  colors,  was  so  dominant  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania German  women  that  their  quilts  can  be  easily 
identified.  They  show  superior  needlework,  great  indi- 
viduality in  design,  and  an  occasional  appealing  non- 
chalance of  arrangement.  6  pages  of  illustrations. 


THE  SALVAGE 

THE  HOMEMAKER  was  obliged  to  manufacture  her  own 
floor  coverings,  since  "bought"  carpets  and  rugs  were 
unknown  in  the  rugged  early  days.  A  garment  too 
ragged  to  wear  became  the  basic  material  for  floor  cov- 
ering. Larger  pieces  were  turned  into  strips,  to  be  woven 
into  rag  carpet  or  braided  into  rugs;  smaller  bits  were 

THE  SALVAGE 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER  saved  her  utterly  ravaged  textiles 
for  the  rag  collector,  as  the  basic  material  of  paper— for 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans  were  the  flrst  papermakers 
in  the  colonies.  On  this  product,  other  craftsmen,  fol- 
lowing here  a  traditional  custom  of  their  homeland, 
inscribed  beautiful  hand-lettered  texts,  decorations, 


ARTS-RUGS 

salvaged  and,  when  pulled  through  a  linen  or  hempen 
base,  became  hooked  rugs.  Local  rugs,  as  seen  in  the 
three  pages  of  illustrations,  are  apt  to  feature  bucolic 
motifs,  or  individualistic  arrangements  of  traditional 
design  units. 

ARTS -PAPER 

and  certificates  of  birth  and  baptism— a  survival  of  the 
mediceval  art  of  illumination  called  "fractur  writing." 
The  56  large  illustrations  enable  the  student  to  appreci- 
ate the  wide  range  of  motifs  employed,  and  to  study 
various  examples  of  work  from  the  same  hand. 


THE  LOVE  OF  COLOR 


in  the  mechanical  age  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  still 
indulge  their  love  of  bright  hues.  They  are  enthusiastic 
wielders  of  the  color-laden  paint-brush.  Unbelievably 
neat  garden  plots  and  windows  crammed  with  house 
plants  are  riotous  with  color,  with  red  the  favorite.  The 


huge,  red  Swiss  barns  still  have  their  great  circular  dec- 
orations painted  in  vivid,  contrasting  pigments.  Pencil 
sketches  of  various  types  of  barns,  together  with  artistic 
lithographic  pencil  drawings  of  geometrical  variations 
found  in  the  barn  symbols,  illustrate  this  chapter. 


In  addition  to  the  389  illustrations  contained  in  the  foregoing  chapters  there  is  a 
Color  Section  of  32  pages,  presenting  54  subjects 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR: 

Frances  Lichten  of  Philadelphia,  a 
professional  artist  who  practices 
various  branches  of  the  applied 
arts  and  exhibits  watercolors, 
spent  her  childhood  in  Allentown, 
Pa.,  the  heart  of  the  "Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch"  country.  She  studied 
design  and  interior  decoration 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum's 
School  of  industrial  Art,  land- 
scape painting  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Academy  of  Fine  Art's  Sum- 
mer Schools,  and  etching  at  the 
Graphic  Sketch  Club. 

From  1936to  1941  shewasState 
Supervisor  of  the  Index  of  Ameri- 
can Design,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing Federal  Art  Projects,  now 
housed  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Pennsylvania  Index  of  American 
Design  specialized  in  making  a 
careful  pictorial  record  of  the  folk 
arts  of  the  State.  Under  its  cegis, 
Miss  Lichten  brought  out  the  First 
portfolio  of  Pennsylvania  Folk  Art 
motifs,  which  did  much  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  a  hitherto  un- 
publicized  fleld  of  Americana.  She 
has  done  considerable  lecturing 
and  has  written  several  bro- 
chures on  Pennsylvania  Folk  Art. 
Her  work  as  supervisor  gave  her 
much  opportunity  for  Museum  re- 
search and  study. 
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THE  COLOR  SECTION 

of  32  pages,  comprising  54  dif- 
ferent motifs,  has  the  aim  of  wid' 
ening  the  field  of  knowledge  of 
Pennsylvania  German  Art,  for 
these  plates  present  material  nol 
hitherto  reproduced.  Printed  ir 
six  colors,  they  offer  unhack 
neyed  motifs  selected  from  many 
sources:  fractur  drawings,  sten- 
cilled and  embroidered  textiles, 
accuratedetailings  of  dower  chesl 
decorations,  ceramics,  appliqued 
quilts,  decorated  furniture,  and 
stencilled  chairs.  In  addition,  there 
ore  two  color  pages  devoted  to 
interesting  barns  and  their  unique 
decorations. 

The  ochre  yellows,  the  dark  and 
burnt  sienna  browns,  the  distinc- 
tive greens,  blues,  reds,  and  ter- 
racottas, are  shown  here  in  the 
most  faithful  possible  interpreta- 
tion of  the  original. 
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389  blatk  and  white  illustratioBS,  and  54  in  color 
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FOUNDED  by  William  Penn  in  1683,  Philadelphia  has 
grown  from  a  hamlet  peopled  by  Quakers  who  had 
come  here  to  escape  religious  persecution,  to  the 
third  largest  city  in  the  United  States. 
Great  in  patriotic,  civic  and  industrial  virtues,  Philadel- 
phia is  the  foremost  city  in  the  country  in  matters  of 
historic  interest.  Here  Independence  was  conceived  and 
Liberty  bom. 

Philadelphia  is  worth  a  visit.  All  about  lies  the  evidence 
in  the  form  of  buildings,  parks  and  streets  of  the  early 
and  stirring  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Independence 
Hall,  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  were  signed,  and  where  the 
Liberty  Bell  now  reposes,  is  the  mecca  that  draws  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world.  The  Betsy  Ross  House,  where  the 
first  American  flag  was  made,  is  another  shrine  to  which 
thousands  of  visitors  are  attracted  each  year.  Yet  they 
are  but  two  of  the  many  historic  buildings  which  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  building  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  any  number  of  such  places  to  visit,  each  with 
its  own  thrilling  story  to  tell.  On  another  page  a  list  of 
some  of  them  is  given.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to 
enumerate  them  all. 

Not  content  with  its  proud,  historic  background  and  its 
present  industrial  and  commercial  standing,  Philadelphia 
is  leaping  forward  in  its  artistic  and  cultural  development. 
It  is  the  home  of  many  of  the  finest  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  country. 

Great  boulevards  and  parkways  have  been  cut  through 
the  city,  blotting  out  many  old  houses  and  busi- 
ness structures,  to  make  Philadelphia  one  of  the  > 
most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  '| 
The  Parkway,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  these  ave- 
nues, carries  the  famous  Fairmount  Park  right 
down  to  the  center  of  the  city.  Lined  with  stately 
structures,  such  as  the  Public  Library,  with  scores 
of  others  about  to  be  erected,  and  dominated  at 
its  end  by  one  of  the  finest  Art  Galleries  in  the 
world,  this  broad  avenue  has  few  equals  if  any. 

Scores  of  imposing  new  office  buildings,  hotels, 
educational  institutions  and  hospitals  have 

been  erected  in  the  past  few  years. 

Others  are  under  construction. 

A  great  bridge,  the  largest  of  the 
suspension  type  in  the  world, 
has  been  built  across  the 


nil 


Delaware  River  to  Camden.  This  in  itself  is 
worth  a  visit  to  Philadelphia. 

The  city  has  preserved  for  its  visitors  the  struct- 
ures which  carry  American  History  back  for 
nearlytwo  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Yet  around  them  have 
been  built  the  world's  greatest  workshop,  the  center  of 
art,  music  and  education  in  this  country. 


Listed  below  are  a  few  of  the  many  places  of  historic 
artistic  or  general  interest  that  visitors  find  a  never- 
failing  source  of  pride  and  inspiration 

Memorial  Hall  (Pennsylvania  Museum),  Forty-second  Street  entrance 
Fairmount  Park.  Open  9.30  A.  M.  to  one-half  hour  before  sunset. 
(Monday,  opens  12.00  noon,  Sunday,  1.00  P.  M.) 

Fairmount  Park.  The  largest  and  most  beautiful  city  park  in  America. 

Betsy  Ross  House,  239  Arch  Street.  Open  week-days,  8.30  A.  M.  to 
5.30  P.  M.  ^  J  , 

Carpenter's  Hall,  rear  of  322  Chestnut  Street.  Open  week-days  9.00 
A.  M.  to  3.00  P.  M. 

Girard  College,  Girard  Avenue  above  Twentieth  Street.  Open  week- 
days 9.00  A.  M.  to  5.00  P.  M.  Admission  by  card,  apply  at  Girard 
Estate,  Lafayette  Building. 

Christ  Church,  Second  above  Market  Street.  Open  (except  Saturday) 
9.00  A.  M.  to  3.00  P.  M. 

Washington  Monument,  Fairmount  Park,  near  Spring  Garden  Street 
entrance. 

Wm.  Penn's  House,  Fairmount  Park,  near  Thirty-fourth  Street  and 
Girard  Avenue. 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  cor.  Broad  and  Cherry  Streets.  Open  9.00  A.  M. 
to  5.00  P.  M.,  Sunday  1.00  to  5.00  P.  M. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  comer  Nineteenth  and  Race  Streets. 
Open  9.00  A.  M.  to  5.00  P.  M.,  Sunday,  1.00  to  5.00  P.  M. 

Grave  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Southeast  comer  Fifth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Independence  Hall,  Chestnut  below  Sixth  Street.  Open  week-days 
9.00  A.  M.  to  4.00  P.  M.,  and  Sunday  afternoons. 

Old  Swedes  Church,  Swan  son  and  Christian  Streets. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Woodland  Ave- 
nue. Grounds  and  Buildings.  Open  to  visitors,  except  Sunday,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  Museum  open  week-days  10.00  A.  M.  to  5.00  P.  M., 
Sundays  2.00  to  6.00  P.  M. 

Zoological  Gardens,  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Girard  Avenue.  Open 
every  day,  9.00  A.  M.  to  one-half  hour  before  sunset. 

Commercial  Museum,  Thirty-fourth  below  Spruce  Street.  Open  9.00 
A.  M.  to  5.00  P.  M.  Sunday,  1.00  to  5.00  P.  M. 

Penn  Treaty  Park,  East  Columbia  Avenue  and  Beach  Street. 

Aquarium,  West  of  Art  Museum.  Open  week-days  9.00  A.  M.  to  4.30 
P.  M.  Sunday  9.00  A.  M.  to  5.00  P.  M. 

League  Island  Navy  Yard,  Southern  end  of  Broad  Street.  Open  week- 
days 9.00  A.  M.  to  4.00  P.  'M. 

United  States  Mint,  Sixteenth  and  Spring  Garden  Streets. 

Public  Library,  Nineteenth  Street  and  Parkway.  Open 
9.00  A.  M.  to  10.00  P.  M.,  daily. 

Art  Museum,  at  head  of  Parkway.  Open  Sundays 
1.00  P.  M.  to  5.00  P.  M.  Week-days  9.30 
A.  M.  to  5.00  P.  M.,  Mondays 
excepted. 


THESE  famous  Seashore  Resorts — Atlantic  City, 
Ocean  City,  Stone  Harbor,  Wildwood  and  Cape  May 
are  all  located  on  that  southern  section  of  the  Jer- 
sey coast,  bordering  the  Jersey  Pine  Belt,  where  the  gently 
sloping  beach  affords  the  most  exhilarating  and  yet  safest 
ocean  bathing  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  constant  breezes 
and  the  pine  laden  air,  cooled  and  vitalized  by  sea  and 
bays,  give  the  jaded  nerves  and  tired  body  a  rejuvenation 
that  cannot  be  gained  from  any  other  source.  To  dip  in 
the  breakers — to  breathe  the  tang  of  the  sea — to  bask  on 
the  sands  of  the  beach — or  a  long  walk  in  the  freshness  of 
the  morning  air,  never  fails  to  bring  a  health  bloom  to  the 
cheeks.  Fishing  and  crabbing  are  unsurpassed,  and  if  you 
are  a  sailor  and  handle  your  own  boat,  the  many  inlets, 
part  of  the  great  Inland  Waterway  System,  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  test  your  skill.  Speedways  for  motoring, 
golf  clubs,  promenades  on  the  boardwalks  in  the  evening, 
amusements  aplenty — band  and  orchestra  concerts,  danc- 
ing, theatres — ^never  a  chance  for  a  dull  moment. 


A  TLANTIC  CITY,  universally  known  as  the  "Playground  of  the 
/\  World,  "has  become  the  great  all-year  resort  for  the  entire  nation. 
JL  JL  The  crowds  that  throng  the  seemingly  endless  Boardwalk  rep- 
resent every  age,  walk  and  condition  of  life,  ranging  from  those  of 
high  estate  in  the  fields  of  business,  society  and  statesmanship,  to 
those  of  the  most  humble  spheres  of  human  endeavor. 
The  wonderful  Boardwalk,  sixty  feet  wide  and  eight  miles  in  length, 
is  crowded  with  interest  to  visitors;  on  its  landward  side  are  the  big 
beach  front  hotels,  shops  displaying  for  sale  the  wares  of  all  nations, 
theatres,  cafes,  and  the  ever-present  "movie;"  and  on  the  ocean  side 
project  the  great  ocean  piers,  thronged  daily  by  thousands,  some  con- 
tent to  read,  talk  or  watch  the  sea  or  passing  crowds  on  the  Board- 
walk; others  to  seek  amusement  with  the  attractions  offered. 
The  bathing  beach,  eight  miles  in  length,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  It  is  far  enough  south  to  have  a  most  desir- 
able temperature  for  bathing.  The  beach  shelves  off  very  gradually 
and  there  are  no  dangerous  holes  or  cross  currents.  Life  lines  are 
unnecessary. 


OCEAN  CITY  has  become  famous  as  "America's  most  popular 
seaside  family  resort."  A  restful  atmosphere,  a  splendid 
Boardwalk  three  miles  in  length,  lined  with_  piers,  thea- 
tres, pavilions,  casinos,  interesting  shops  and  diversified,  clean 
amusements  are  notable  features.  Ocean  City  boasts  a  fine, 
hard,  broad  beach  for  surf  bathing,  which,  on  account  of 
the  gentle-shelving  character  of  the  shore  line,  affords 
delightful  and  perfectly  ssif e  bathing  grounds  for  young 
and  old. 

Great  Egg  Harbor  on  the  north  and  Corson's  Inlet 
on  the  south  are  each  a  paradise  for  sailor  and 
fisherman.  Three  fishing  piers  stretch  out 
over  the  sea,  giving  admirable  facilities  for 
the  lovers  of  this  sport.  Surf  fishing  is 
unusually  good  along  the 

entire  eight-mile   - 

beach.  .  ' 


WILDWOOD-BY-THE-SEA  has  earned  the  title 
of  Queen  of  New  Jersey  Coast  Resorts." 
Wildwood's  Boardwalk  extends  from  Anglesea  to 
Wildwood  Crest,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  is  almost  as 
wide  as  the  one  at  Atlantic  City.  The  land-side  of  the  walk 
IS  lined  with  shops,  theatres  and  amusement  features  in  the 
central  part  of  the  resort.  The  Boardwalk  is  the  centre  of  the  city's 
life  during  the  Summer  season.  There  is  seldom  an  hour  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night  that  one  will  not  find  a  merry  crowd 
promenading  up  and  down  its  wide  expanse,  or  located  along  its 
seaward  railing  to  view  the  passing  throng,  the  bathers  on  the  beach 
or  m  the  roUmg  breakers.  Brilliantly  lighted  at  night,  it  is  a  gay  sight 
in  which  all  the  world  seems  to  merrily  mingle. 

Wildwood  has  a  wonderful  bathing  beach.  The  surf  has  no  boisterous 
roughness,  and  even  the  smallest  children  may  bathe  in  perfect 
security. 

In  WILDWOOD  and  WILDWOOD  CREST,  the  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  offer  appointments  and  prices  covering  the  widest  conceivable 
rarige.  The  family  budget,  whether  large,  moderate  or  small,  need 
undergo  no  alteration  for  a  week  or  season  here. 


STONE  HARBOR'S  safe  beach,  with  its  wide  stretch  of  clean  sand, 
the  beautiful  Great  Channel  and  the  enticing  seven  yacht 
basins,  dotted  with  cozy  cottages  and  bungalows,  with  larger 
houses  on  the  ocean  front,  will  cater  to  every  desire,  and  the  resort  is 
a  popular  one  for  families. 

The  gradual  incline  of  the  beach,  free  from  holes  and  shifting  sand, 
makes  it  safe  for  children.  Those  preferring  quiet  swimming  will  find 
the  backwaters  delightful.  Great  Channel,  only  2,500  feet  from  the 
ocean  side  of  Stone  Harbor,  makes  a  wonderful  fishing  ground  where 
flounder,  mackerel,  weakfish,  drum  fish,  king,  bass,  etc.,  are  caught 
by  novices  as  well  as  experienced  anglers. 


CAPE  MAY,  one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest  of  American  seaside 
resorts,  is  located  at  the  extreme  southern  p)oint  of  New  Jersey, 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  one  side  and  the  broad  expanse  of 
Delaware  Bay  on  the  other,  a  spot  seemingly  designed  by  nature  as 
an  ideal  Summer  resort. 

Cape  May's  beach  slopes  gradually  into  the  sea,  the  water  deepening 
almost  imperceptibly.  This,  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  undertow,  makes  it  perfectly  safe,  even  for  young 
children. 

Nowhere  are  conditions  so  ideal  for  fishing,  yachting  and  boating  as 
at  Cape  May. 


THE  READING  seashore  branch,  "The  Atlantic  City  Railroad,"  has 
been  justly  entitled,  "The  Pioneer  Road  to  the  Sea,"  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  to  its  advent  can  be  attributed  the  increase  in  accom- 
modations and  number  of  trains,  and,  above  all,  in  the  reduction  of 
running  time  between  Philadelphia  and  the  various  seashore  resorts. 

The  Reading  Railway  System  has  Philadelphia  stations  for  seashore 
points  at  Chestnut  and  at  South  Street  Ferries,  and  by  means  of  the 
subway  and  surface  cars,  both  stations  may  be  conveniently  reached 
from  all  sections  of  the  city. 

Every  Sunday,  all  year  'round,  and  every  day  during  the  summer, 
special  seashore  excursions  are  operated  from  Philadelphia.  The  fare 
is  $1.50  for  the  round  trip  to  all  above  points,  tickets  good  only  on  spe- 
cial trains  going  and  returning  the  same  day.  Complete  information 
regarding  these  excursions  may  be  obtained  from  any  Reading  Rail- 
way System  ticket  agent. 


THE  READING 

maintains  the  finest  seashore  train 
service  in  the  world 


"No  spot  on  earth  —  not  the  plains  of 
Marathon,  nor  the  passes  of  Sempach, 
nor  the  place  of  the  Bastile,  nor  the 
dykes  of  Holland,  nor  the  moors  of 
England  —  is  so  sacred  in  the  history 
of  the  struggle  for  human  liberty  as 
Valley  Forge." 

CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 


EVERY  American  should  visit  Valley  Forge,  where 
Washington  and  the  Continental  Army  camped, 
amid  the  greatest  hardship  and  suffering,  from 
December  19,  1777,  to  June  19,  1778,  following  the  disas- 
trous Battle  of  the  Brandywine  and  during  the  British 
occupation  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Fall  campaign  of  177/,  with  the  retreat  from  the 
Brandywine  and  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  were  days  of 
hard  trial  to  the  American  commander  and  his  forces. 
They  were  followed  by  the  harder  trials  of  Winter  and 
Spring  camp  life  on  the  hills  at  Valley  Forge,  where  life's 
necessities  were  frequently  wanting  and  disease  was  a 
deadlier  foe  than  British  musketry.  The  frozen  roads  and 
hillsides  at  Valley  Forge  reddened  under  the  barefoot  sol- 
diery of  the  colonies,  where  naked  and  half -starved  patriots 
suffered  untold  hardships,  give  this  little  village,  its  hills 
and  pretty  valley  a  glory  that  must  remain  undimmed  by 
the  fame  of  Gettysburg  or  the  valor  of  the  Argonne. 

A  National  Arch  has  been  erected  by  the  United 
States  Government  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  in 
memory  of  the  officers  and  men  who  served 
the  Nation  at  Valley  Forge.  The  Washington 
Headquarters,  but  little  changed  in  appear- 
ance, since  he  left  it  in  the  Spring  of  1778; 
the  wonderful  new  memorial  Episcopal 
Chapel,  with  its  fine  carvings  and  win 
dows;  the  old  entrenchments,  easily 
traversed  by  well-kept  walks,  and  the 
beautiful  monuments  and  markers 
erected  by  a  grateful  people  to  its 
country's  fighters,  have  made 
Valley  Forge  one  of  the  best- 
known  resorts  in  the  East, 
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ONE  wanders  in  ground  that  is  hallowed'  fn  the 
pages  of  American  history  when  visiting  any  of 
the  charming  towns  located  on  the  Gettysburg 
and  Harrisburg  Railway  line  of  THE  READING,  extend- 
ing from  Harrisburg  through  the  lower  part  of  the  Cum- 
berland Valley,  a  rugged  gorge  in  South  Mountain  and 
the  rolling  farm  lands  of  Adams  County  to  the  little  town 
of  Gettysburg,  where  Generals  Meade  and  Lee  met  in 
1863  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  Southern  invasion  of  the 
North.  Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  historic  points,  but  the 
two  most  important  are  Valley  Forge,  representing  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  Gettysburg,  the  great  battle- 
field of  the  Civil  War. 

Gettysburg,  by  reason  of  the  great  issues  depending  on 
the  battle  and  the  great  number  of  men  engaged,  will 
always  stand  pre-eminent  in  history  and  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  traveller,  tourist,  student  and  all  who  honor 
the  memory  of  those  who  here  fought  so  valorously. 

Aside  from  the  historic  association  and  interest,  there  is 
much  that  is  attractive  in  the  magnificent  and  beautiful 
surrounding  scenery  which  enhances  the  pleasure  of  the 
visitor.  In  the  woods  and  meadows,  in  the  glens  and  vales 
of  the  battlefield,  there  is  many  a  romantic  and  charming 
bit  of  landscape,  while  from  the  elevated  portions  of  the 
field  there  are  splendid  and  delightful  views  extending  for 
miles. 

The  prospect  from  the  National  Cemetery,  as  the  sun  is  setting 
behind  the  South  Mountains,  is  one  that  is  unexcelled  in  beauty  and 
impressiveness.  The  little  deep-cut  gorge  through  which  the  railroad 
pierces  South  Mountain  is  virgin  wilderness  but  scarcely  touched 
by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  battlefield  covers  an  area  of  twenty-five  square  miles,  which  does 
not  include  the  Cavalry  battlefield  three  miles  east  of  Gettysburg. 

The  Gettysburg  National  Park  was  established  in  1893.  Two  thousand 
fivehundredof  the  16,000  acres  are  in  roads  and  memorial  sites.  Gettys- 
burg is  the  most  elaborately  marked  battlefield  in 
the  world.  More  than  1000  monuments  and  tablets 
in  granite,  stone  and  bronze  have  been  erected. 
Miles  of  avenues  have  been  completed,  so  that  alt 
points  of  the  battlefield  can  be  easily  reached. 
Every  point  in  the  heroic  struggle  has  been  accu- 
rately marked  and  boundaries  laid. 

Gettysburg  itself  isfiUed  with  mementos 
of  the  battle  and  affords  ample  accom- 
modations and  facilities  for  the  tourist. 

The  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg  is  an 
American  shrine.  It  marks  a  spot  where 
one  of  the  most  decisive  battles  of  the 
world  was  fought.  It  should  be  visited 
not  once,  but  often. 

It  is  159  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
and  46  miles  from  Harrisburg,  and 
the  Reading  Railway  offers  direct 
and  quick  access  to  this  great 
centre  of  interest. 
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YING  high  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and 
overlooking  its  broad  valleys,  Wernersville  has  long 
attracted  to  itself  from  every  part  of  the  country 
tourists  in  search  of  scenic  beauty,  invigorating  climate, 
and  delightful  social  life.  Its  hills  and  dales,  its  wooded 
paths,  its  outdoor  sports,  and  its  excellent  hotels  provide 
every  facility  for  comfortable  rest  and  varied  recreation. 
From  the  verandas  of  the  large  hotels  on  the  mountain- 
side the  valleys  unfold  before  one  into  a  succession  of 
knolls  and  cultivated  fields  until  far  in  the  distance  they 
blend  into  the  horizon.  Wooded  paths,  quiet  drives,  and 
bubbling  springs  invite  the  tourist  to  rest,  while  tennis 
courts,  croquet  grounds,  and  a  good  golf  course  call  him 
into  action. 

The  climate  of  Wernersville  is  delightful.  Situated  more  than  one 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level  and  far  removed  from  any  large  bodies 
of  water,  it  is  unusually  dry  and  healthful.  So  invigorating  is  the  air 
to  the  healthy  and  so  refreshing  to  the  suffering  that  much  of  the 
reputation  of  this  famous  resort  has  been  built  upon  its  climate. 
The  social  life  of  Wernersville  centers  in  its  modem  hotels.  Located 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  they  are  bathed  in  the  cool  breezes  of 
the  Summer  and  protected  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  Winter.  Sun 
parlors  on  the  top  floor  provide  a  popular  retreat  for  many  guests. 
Dance  halls  with  special  orchestra  music  are  the  center  of  many 
charming  social  functions.  Private  gymnasiums,  bowling  alleys  and 
billiard  rooms  also  provide  entertainment. 

The  fast  trains  of  the  Reading  Company  have  made  this  famous  resort 
one  of  the  most  accessible  in  the  country.  But  two  hours  from  Phila- 
delphia and  four  from  New  York  it  is  reached  by  frequent  express 
trains  daily  carrying  through  Pullman  equipment  and  Reading  diners. 


READING  COMPANY 

Passenger  Traffic  Representatives 

E.  D.  OSTERHOUT  J.  S.  SELBY 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  General  Passenger  Agent 

C.  C.  WILLIAMS 
Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent 

OFFICES:  Reading  Terminal,  Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
J.  F.  Buch,  District  Passenger  Agent 
1341  Chestnut  Street 

READING,  PA. 
D.  L.  Mauger,  District  Passenger  Agent 
Sixth  and  Court  Streets 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
C.  F.  Osman,  District  Passenger  Agent 
Boardwalk  and  N.  Carolina  Ave. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 
G.  O.  Roper 
District  Passenger  Agent 


Reading  Railway  System, 
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ATWATER  KENT  MUSEUM  BULLETIN 


'The  Great  Central  Fair  at  Logan  Square/'  drawn  by  James  Qtieenj  1864 


Tnii  Great  Centr.il  F.iir  of  the  Sanitary  Commi>i- 
sion  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware  was  held  on  Logan  Square  from  June  7th 
until  June  28th  in  1864.  The  gross  receipts  were 
turned  into  the  Sanitary  Commission  (a  forerunner 
of  the  Red  Cross)  for  the  use  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  Civil  War. 

This  fair,  attracting  visitors  from  every  section 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  realized  over  $1,- 


800,000.  President  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln 
attended  the  huge  spectacle  on  June  16th. 

The  main  building,  designed  by  Strickland 
Kncass,  the  architect,  was  HO  feet  long,  60  feet 
wide,  and  SO  feet  high.  The  aggregate  length  of 
the  fair  buildings  extended  for  more  than  a  mile. 
Using  more  than  1,500,000  feet  of  lumber,  carp- 
enters completed  the  work  on  the  structures  in  40 
working  days. 


Many  unusual  items  of  historic  and  patriotic  in- 
terest were  displayed  and  sold  at  the  fair.  At  the 
Atwater  Kent  Museum  are  two  fine  exhibits  from 
"the  Sanitary  Fair":  one  is  a  petit  point  square  made 
by  Harriet  Martineau,  famed  English  author,  and 
given  to  Lucretia  Mott,  the  Philadelphia  aboli- 
tionist; the  other  is  the  first  American  flag  landed 
in  Japan  by  Commodore  Perry's  expedition. 

The  lithograph  shown  above  was  drawn  by  James 


Queen  and  published  by  the  French-born  Phila- 
delphia printmaker,  P.  S.  Duval.  It  shows  the 
Philadelphia  sky-line  in  1864,  including  the  dome 
of  the  Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  which  still 
stands  today  at  18th  Street  and  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Parkway.  This  colorful  print  was  a  gift 
to  the  Atwater  Kent  Museum  by  the  late  Charles 
L.  Brown,  who  served  as  President  Judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court  for  many  years. 


5iaal|tttgton*0  pra^^r  for  ttj? 
Ittttf  J>  BtnUB  of  Kmmm 

Almighty  God;  We  maJ^e  our  earnest  prayer 
that  thou  wilt  \eep  the  United  States  in  thy  holy 
protection;  that  thou  wilt  incline  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  suhordination  and 
obedience  to  government;  and  entertain  a  brother' 
ly  affection  and  love  for  one  another  and  for  their 
fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large.  And 
finally,  that  thou  wilt  most  graciously  he  pleased 
to  dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy  and 
to  demean  ourselves  with  that  charity,  humility 
and  pacific  temper  of  mind  which  were  the  char' 
acteristics  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  re' 
ligion,  and  without  a  humble  imitation  of  whose 
example  in  these  things  we  can  never  hope  to  be 
a  happy  nation.  Grant  our  supplication,  we  be 
seech  thee,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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sailors  asked  Dr.  Burk  if  tile  grill  were  a  letter  box.  Dr 
Burl<  replied  that  it  was  the  minister's  periscope,  through 
which  he  could  see  if  the  organist  was  in  position  without 
openin.g  the  door. 

The  Washington  Portrait 
Above  the  door  is  a  remarkable  portrait  of  Washington 
by  Gilbert  Stuart.  It  belonged  to  Washington  Irving  and 
o-nce  hung  in  his  library  at  Sunny  Side.  It  was  given  to  the 
Valley  Forge  Historical  Society  by  Dr.  J.  Ackerman  Cole 
of  New  York  and  will  eventually  hang  in  the  Library. 

The  Altar 

The  altar  is  one  block  of  Indiana  limestone  weighing 
over  ten  Ions.    It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Rodman  Wanamaker. 
He  gave  the  altar  and  reredos  in  memory  of  Washington 
and  those  who  with  him  achieved  our  independence.  In  the 
steps  of  the  altar  are  carved  Tennyson's  lines — 
"his  work  is  done. 
But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure. 
Let  his  'great  example  stand 
Colossal,  seen  of  every  land. 
And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman  pure. 
'Till  lin  all  lands  are  thr'  all  human  storj' 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  of  glory." 
On  the  front  of  the  altar  is  the  name  plate  from  Wash- 
ington's coffin.   In  1837,  when  they  were  moving  the  body  in 
its  lead  case  from  the  old  tomb  to  the  new,  the  okl  coffin 
had  decayed  and  the  plate  had  fallen  off.    It  was  not  d'is- 
covered  until  after  the  sarcophagus  had  been  sealed.  The 
un'dertaker  claimed  the  plate  and  it  was  afterwards  sold  at 
auction  in  Philadelphia  and  bought  by  Mr.  Havemeyer  of 
New  York.    I-t  is  a  plate  of  Sheffield  silver  with  Washing- 
ton's name,  date  of  birth  and  death. 

On  Sunday,  October  4th,  1925,  the  WasWngton  family 
presented  the  Washington  Arms  Flag,  the  wrought  iron 
flag  bracket  and  the  handle  from  Washington's  coffin.  An- 
other was  the  -gift  of  America  to  England  in  1924,  and  is  now 
at  Sulgrave  Manor,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Washingtons. 
The  Sanctuary  Flags 
To  the  right  of  the  altar  are  the  Army  and  Navy  Flags 
of  the  Revolution,  and  on  the  other  side  are  the  flags  of 
France.  The  blue  flag  is  thus  described  in  a  manuscript  of 
the  year  1304:  "The  King  of  France  has  three  ffeurs  de  lys 
of  gold."  The  white  flag  is  the  Bourbon  Royal  Standard. 
The  French  flags  are  placed  here  in  honor  of  King  Louis 
.X'VI  of  France  who  acknowledged  the  freedom  of  our  Na- 
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tion  and  formed  an  Alliance  with  the  New  Nation.  The 
French  Alliance  was  first  celebrated  by  Washington  and  the 
American  Army  at  Valley  Forge,  May  6,  1778.  These  beauti- 
ful flags  of  France  were  made  in  Paris  and  presented  to  the 
Chapel  by  the  Honorable  Rodman  Wanamaker  who  also 
presented  the  American  flags  of  the  Revolution.  ' 

The  Vases 

Five  of  the  vases  of  the  Chapel  were  given  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  War  of  1812  in  memory  of  Washington, 
the'  first  President.  Now  we  are  asking  individuals,  schools 
and  'Societies  to  furnish  the  flowers  for  every  day  of  the 
year,  because  every  day  commemorates  a  victory  of  our  flag 
Recently  Miss  Casey,  daughter  of  Admiral  Casey  of  Wash- 
ington, gave  $200.00  to  endow  her  father's  birthday.  Perpet- 
ually on  that  ■anniversary,  flowers  will  be  placed  on  the 
altar  in  his  memory  and  as  his  gift  to  the  Nation  in  tribute 
to  the  men  who  won  the  victory  of  the  day.  Before  that 
she  had  endowed  her  mother's  birthday.  Colorado  State 
Sunday  was  endowed  by  Mrs.  Minnie  B.  Hall  Murphy 
De  Sota  and  the  Ohio  State  Sunday  by  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  Ohio;  Tennesseee  State  Sunday  by  the  Colonial 
Daughters  of  Pennsylvania  in  New  York  City. 

The  Cross 

The  Cross  of  unusual  grace  ami  beauty  and  of  unique 
form  was  given  by  one  of  the  Lincoln  family  in  memory  o£ 
.'\brahani  Lincoln.    The  exquisite  carvings  on  the  base  are 

renowned. 

The  Clergy  Seats 

The  Clergy  seats  on  either  side  of  the  altar  are  in  mem- 
ory of  Washington's  Rectors.  The  cushions  are  made  in 
blue  and  white  because  Washington's  Lffe  Guards  wore 
blue  coats  with  white  facings.  Tt  is  Just  as  if  we  had  taken 
one  of  the  coats  and  made  cushions  out  of  it;  On  Sunday 
the  ushers  wear  theuniform  of  .Washington's  Life  Guards, 
with  red  vests  and  blue  and  white  coats,  etc. 

The  Sanctuary  Archway  ,  ' 

In  the  Archway  Dr.  Burk  had  carved  the  arms  of  tiic 
forty-four  States,  which  were  in  the  Union  when  he  began 
this  work  thirty-eight  years  ago.  He  began  without  a  cent 
of  money  and  without  a  soul  to  he\p  him.  Some  of  his 
many  friends  encouraged  him  by  telling  him  he  was  crazy 
to  build  a  Chapel  at  Valley  Forge  because  he  could  never 
raise  enough  money  and  no  one  would  come  here.  They 
thought  he  wanted  $20,000.  So  far  the  Chapel  has  cost, 
with  the  bells,  approximately  $400,000. 
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